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ROTECTION of native industry admits inferiority. The con- 
sumer of industrial products may be content, in a spirit of 
national pride, to tax himself so that the manufactures of his country 
may rise in equality or superiority to those of other nations. When 
this stage in the life of a nation is reached, no popularly governed 
country would tolerate taxation for the benefit of manufacturers to 
the detriment of the general consumers. Under a system of pro- 
tection, Technical Education should be vigorously carried out as a 
national system, because its effect must be to contract the period 
during which the nation at large need be taxed for the benefit of the 
inferior manufactures. The patient consumers of a protected coun- 
try like the United States suffer under burdens grievous to be borne, 
because they are taxed so that native industries of an inferior char- 
acter may be put under hot-house cultivation until they are gradually 
acclimatized and fit for exposure to the bracing influences of the free 
air common to the whole world. This admitted inferiority of a pro- 
tected industry is a great clog upon the upward movement of the 
generations which have to pay for its development; and hence the 
more quickly the conditions of inferiority are changed into conditions 
of equality or superiority, the more surely will the nation, which casts 
off its self-imposed weights, soar upwards to its destined height 
among the nations of the world. In this point of view the national 
recognition and development of technical education are essential to 
progress. No doubt the action of the United States Congress in 
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appropriating lands for this purpose gives the national recognition, 
but the development has not yet attained the proportions of a national 
want. Before, however, considering the general objects and need 
of technical education, it may be well to understand why it is that 
Great Britain is now impressed with the conviction that technical 
education has become as necessary a supplement to a free-trade 
policy as it is toa system of protection. This conviction has been one 
of slow growth. I have been preaching it with the fervor of a religion 
for upwards of a generation, but until lately my voice has been like the 
voice of one who preaches in a wilderness. While England was dis- 
tinctly in advance of other nations in manufacturing industry, she 
proudly threw open her ports to all competitors, feeling sure that she 
would benefit by a policy of open competition. And the result has 
proved that this confidence in her resources was justified. 

Yet English statesmen did not foresee with sufficient clearness that 
a change was coming over the industry of the world by the facilities 
of intercommunication. While formerly raw materials were the chief 
factors of industry, intellect and skill in converting them into utilities 
were gradually rising into factors of still greater value. Calicut for 
a time had an advantage over the rest of the world on account of 
its indigenous cotton, but gradually the cotton manufacture became 
cheaper in Arabia and Spain, though they continued to import the 
raw material from Hindustan, because the Arabs and Spaniards 
improved on its method of manufacture. The first factor — the 
possession of the raw material—lessened in value, as the facilities 
of transport increased ; while the second factor —the skill and in- 
telligence applied to its manufacture— became greater and greater. 
Then England came into competition with Spain, because various 
social conditions and political crimes lessened intellectual develop- 
ment in Spain, while free institutions elevated it in England. Human 
labor was cheaper in Spain than in England ; but intelligent labor 
was decreasing in one country and growing in the other, and manu- 
factures became more and more dependent on the intelligent appli- 
cation of force, and less and less dependent on the mere possession 
of raw material, or on the cheapness or abundance of brute force. 
It is with nations as with individuals, that a more complete life is 
dependent on a co-ordination of actions resulting from a higher ap- 
plication of skill and intelligence in all affairs. England, rejoicing 
in the outburst of prosperity which followed her free-trade policy, 
was too careless in observing how carefully the protected States 
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around her increased the intelligence of their operatives by an 
education suited to their daily occupations. While England had no 
system of national education until 1870,— having previously de- 
pended upon the denominational zeal of churches for founding 
primary schools, — Germany, France, and Holland were developing 
schemes of national education both for primary and secondary sub- 
jects: the increasing intelligence of their populations soon led to 
vast improvements in their manufacturing industries. It began 
gradually to dawn upon the mind of England that free trade, with its 
trumpet-tongued defiance of all other nations, demanded a continued 
elevation of the intellectual condition of the laboring classes. The 
last ten years have shown that this growing conviction is ripening 
into action, which already has produced a distinct amelioration in the 
social and political condition of the English people, and is likely 
before long to lead to results of much importance. Like every thing 
in England, the new educational movement is as much from the 
people as from the Government. The latter has been active in pro- 
moting art schools, and in stimulating the teaching of science, while 
the large towns are founding colleges and technical schools all over 
the country. The Government, after the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
founded schools of art in the chief towns, and established the Great 
Central Museum of Art at South Kensington. The result, in less 
than a generation, has been to transform the most hideous manufac- 
tures into objects of artistic beauty. Our fathers, who furnished 
their houses when we were young, possess monstrosities in furniture, 
glass, and pottery, which are worthy of being placed in a chamber of 
horrors in public museums as a contrast to the marketable beauty 
that adorns our modern dwellings. More lately the English Govern- 
ment has been stimulating the growth of science in a like way. The 
direct effect of this movement is as yet less obvious than its indirect, 
though in fact the same consequences follow the scientific as the 
artistic education of the people. When schools of art were estab- 
lished, the education of the consumers was considered more important 
than that of the producers of manufactures, for it was felt certain that 
the latter would be obliged to gratify the demands of their purchasers. 

So in regard to the schools of science,—the general diffusion of 
scientific knowledge has been deemed necessary as the first condition 
to the creation of higher institutions for scientific and technical 
training. But the general demand now arising for superior educa- 
tion is creating its natural supply. There is scarcely a large town in 
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England that is not engaged at the present moment in establishing 
scientific colleges of a high character. Manchester has proceeded 
so far that its Owens College has become a Northern University. 
Leeds and Newcastle have built and equipped efficient colleges of 
science. ‘ Birmingham, through private munificence, has in course 
of erection an important college of science. Bristol, partly through 
the aid of Balliol College in Oxford, has already organized its insti- 
tution. Sheffield and Nottingham are taking steps in the same 
direction. The great city guilds of London have formed a scheme 
for promoting technical schools throughout London, and for creating 
a technical college in the neighborhood of the museum at South 
Kensington, adjoining the Government College of Science, which 
has for its main object the teaching of science to the most meri- 
torious schoolmasters drafted from the provinces. In Scotland, the 
demand for increased science-teaching has manifested itself in an 
active development of the universities, which in that country are 
true colleges for the people. Edinburgh and Glasgow have rebuilt 
their universities at great cost, and equipped them with the most com- 
plete laboratories for teaching practical science and promoting scien- 
tific research. Edinburgh has also lately built, and is now greatly to 
enlarge, a popular college for the education of the working classes, 
who now send to it about two thousand pupils, ——a number nearly 
equal to the students of the University itself. Glasgow is developing 
its “ Andersonian University” and Mechanics Institution for a like 
purpose of popular instruction. Ireland has been upheaved in this 
modern educational movement. But its upheavals produce move- 
ments so unlike those of other parts of the kingdom that it is difficult 
to predicate the results. Ireland cries for home-government through 
its political representatives. It has had complete home-government 
in the matter of primary education for forty years, with the additional 
advantage of paying for it out of the imperial purse. The result is 
that half of its population cannot yet both read and write, although 
in Irish statistics the “iterates” are more numerous who can “read 
or write.” Higher education, with such an ignorant population, 
can only have a partial effect on the nation. The three Queen's 
Colleges of Cork, Belfast, and Galway are admirable institutions, but 
they are arrested in development by fierce political attacks. A new 
University Act, which became law during the last session, and an Act 
of the previous session for the support of secondary education in 
Ireland, show that the Legislature grudges neither money nor good- 
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will to promote higher education in Ireland. It will thus be seen 
that the whole of the United Kingdom is now alive to the necessity 
of developing the higher intelligence of its population, in order to 
enable it to meet the increasing competition of the world. 

I now propose to show what are the conditions which should be 
involved in the higher education of the people, so as to enable them 
to apply increased intelligence to the pursuit of their several indus- 
tries. The term “Technical Education” is misleading. I saw that 
it would be so, when, at a meeting of educationalists in Paris after the 
first French International Exhibition, we resolved upon a crusade in 
its favor, and gave to it that name. We could not devise a more 
appropriate name ; though our object was not to.teach the “technics” 
of an industry, because that can be done only in the workshop, but 
mainly to teach the science and art upon which all technics are really 
based. In such education the science and art should be illustrated 
by technical examples ; but the main object is so to instruct masters 
and workmen that they can pursue their craft with dignity and intel- 
ligence, without professing to teach the craft itself. Hence “ Techni- 
cal Education” is a misnomer. 

The need for technical instruction depends upon the fact that 
ordinary educational systems are not fitted to promote the rapid 
development of trade, manufactures, and commerce. Nations had 
begun to recognize the fact so tersely stated by Jules Simon, “Le 
peuple qui a les meilleures ecoles est le premier peuple ; s’il ne l’est 
pas aujourd’hui, il le sera demain.” This, however, implies that the 
schools are fitted to the wants of the people. The secondary or 
higher education of the industrial classes should bear on their occupa- 
tions in life. The life of a laborer is spent in dealing with things 
which he has to convert into utilities. In this conversion he must 
take the properties inherent to each kind of matter, and convert them 
into utilities by an intelligent application of forces which he may 
guide but cannot alter. No man can create new properties in matter, 
or subject it to the action of new forces. Yet ordinary education 
reposes more upon words than things. When working-men get a 
higher life,—a life of intelligence and knowledge, — then they can 
develop improvements in their industries by an economical application 
of force and a wise use of properties in materials; whereas, with a 
lower life,— one of only animal instinct and manipulative dexterity, 
—they are kept in mere subjection to the effects produced around 
them, without their minds being able.in the slightest degree to modify 
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.or expand them The object of the new movement for technical 
‘instruction is to teach the principles of science and art involved in 
the future occupation of the working classes, and to point out how 
these principles have already led to industrial progress. In this in- 
struction the inosculation of the arts and sciences must find a large 
illustration. As two arteries, when they inosculate, pour their con- 
tents into each other, so the sciences and the arts, when they come 
into mutual contact, produce important results on their mutual 
development. 

There are two kinds of education, each of which is eminently use- 
ful for distinct classes. There is the green-crop system. That is the 
system employed by farmers who raise certain crops to a convenient 
height, and then plough them into the land to serve for the future 
growth of crops which are afterwards to be harvested. So our educa- 
tional crops of Latin and Greek are often raised, not for their own 
utility, but that being ploughed into the mental soil they may decay, 
and by their decay nourish the future crops required for the feeding 
of the nation. The belief in this system of education for the produc- 
tive classes survives in America more than it does in Europe. It is 
admirably suited to the easy and political classes who have to deal 
with men rather than with things. The direct or natural method of 
education consists in raising the desired crops by a system of tillage 
and manure applied to a soil prepared for each variety. 

When men are placed in fields to reap the harvests, they should 
be taught how to apply the sickle to the standing corn, and not only 
how to cull the beautiful poppies which adorn it. Yet our general 
higher education is constructed on the type of that adopted when 
learning began to revive in the Middle Ages. Alcuin, who aided Char- 
lemagne in his educational reforms, tells us that the curriculum in his 
own school at York was Classics, Rhetoric, Jurisprudence, Poetry, 
Astronomy, Natural History, Mathematics, Chronology, and the Holy 
Scriptures. That would form a tolerable description of an arts 
course in one of our modern universities. Since that period, pro- 
ductive industries have become the great pursuits of life, though the 
recognition of this fact has scarcely been made in our universities. 
The arts course forms an adequate preliminary training for the special 
study of the recognized learned professions, but it is no fitting training 
for the pursuits of industry. Church, Law, and Medicine ennoble life 
by a preliminary general culture, and then subject their practitioners 
to a special preparation in the sciences which bear on their applica- 
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tion to each profession. Mere professional education is apt to give 
length rather than breadth to knowledge, so that.there is more and more 
a recognized necessity of teaching general principles of science, for the 
sake of science, before the instruction is narrowed to its special ap- 
plications. It may be and is useful in technical schools to accustom 
students to the use of tools, but this kind of instruction is often 
exaggerated. Such instruction belongs more to the workshop than 
to the school. In England we call working-men “hands,” and speak 
of having so many “hands” in our factories. If we classed them by 
“heads,” it would be much wiser. It is this limitation of men to 
handicraft skill, with their ten fingers dissociated from the head and 
the heart, that has made poets and moralists rail against mechanical 
industry. And yet machinery, when rightly understood and applied, 
is the greatest means of intellectual elevation ; for its very purpose is 
to substitute the thought of the brain for the toil of the hand and 
the sweat of the brow. How exultant the old Greek poet is, when 
natural forces are made substitutes for human labor! “Woman!” he 
exclaims, “ you who have hitherto had to grind corn, let your arms 
rest for the future! It is no longer for you that the birds announce 
by their songs the dawn of the morning. Ceres has ordered the water 
nymphs to move the mill-stones and perform your labor!” The sub- 
stitution of a mechanical for a brute force ought to be followed by an 
elevation of humanity. Our object is not to convert our laborers by 
technical training into a superior class of ambidexterous monkeys, byt 
to give to them an intellectual force and dignity by imparting to them 
a thorough understanding of the principles which underlie all their 
work, 

Superior intelligence brought to bear on any particular industry 
often brings improvements without a special technical training in the 
industry itself. Many of our greatest discoveries in the arts have 
been made by outsiders. It is so with philosophy and with the sci- 
ences. Philosophers, poets, and discoverers more frequently spring 
from the people than from any class of professed philosophers or sa- 
vants. Peter was a fisherman, and Paul a tent-maker. Plato was a 
merchant, Socrates a sculptor, Aristotle a druggist, Shakspeare prob- 
ably a butcher, Milton a scrivener, Spinoza a grinder of lenses. In 
science it is the same. Dalton and Brewster were schoolmasters, Davy 
a druggist, Faraday a book-binder, Wheatstone a musical-instrument 
maker. Great industrial inventions, in like manner, often arise by a 
bright intelligence being reflected upon the art from outside. Stephen- 
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son, the founder of railways, was a collier ; Arkwright, the inventor of 
the water-twist, was a barber ; Cartwright, inventor of the power-loom, 
was a parson; Harrison, the machinist, was a carpenter; Watt, the 
improver of the steam-engine, was a philosophical-instrument maker ; 
and Bell, who has given to us the telephone, was a teacher of deaf 
mutes. For the advance of mankind, general intelligence and fresh 
observation are more required than a narrow technical training. This 
experience ought to be borne in mind by those who organize schools 
for the industrial classes; for the mistake is frequently made of 
attempting to teach technical processes instead of training them in 
technology, —the Aoyos or rational principles upon which all processes 
in the arts —teyvy — are based. I believe that this general cultiva- 
tion of intelligence through the common-school system, aided by the 
admirable diffusion of libraries in the United States, has had a pow- 
erful effect in the remarkable advance of this country in manufactures. 
It has stimulated the inventive faculty of the people, and has partly 
supplied the deficiencies of technical education. I am quite aware 
that there are admirable technical schools in different parts of America. 
Those in Troy, Boston, and New York are admirable. I have seen 
excellent scientific laboratories in the Colleges at Cambridge, Phila- 
delphia, Easton, and other places; and I know of others which I have 
not seen. But while the scientific training of the upper and mid- 
dling classes receives increased attention, I have not observed that 
diffusion of technical training among working-men which is now an 
object of much solicitude in Europe. The yearning for sporadic 
lectures, so marked in this country, shows that systematic technical 
instruction of the operatives would soon be appreciated, and be pro- 
ductive of marked effect. 

If we look at the present state of different countries, it will be 
obvious that those countries which neglect the higher education of 
their people have little chance with those which cultivate it. Spain 
and Ireland may be taken as representatives of the first class ; Switzer- 
land, Holland, and Scotland, of the second class. Spain at one time 
stood foremost among industrial nations, for the Jews introduced to 
it their habits of industry, while the Moors added their knowledge of 
science and art. But Spain expelled the Jews, and ultimately the 
Moriscoes ;‘and with them departed the accumulated industrial expe- 
rience as well as the science of centuries. Education was only toler- 
ated so far as it was compatible with ecclesiastical fears ; for when 
the Duke of St. Simon was the French Ambassador in Spain, he 
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declared it to be a national canon, that science was a crime and 
ignorance a virtue. After his time science was more tolerated, and 
the country resumed some prosperity. But in the present century 
ecclesiastical dominion has again become paramount, and Spain has 
slid back into obscurity. Formerly, her ship-building was the admira- 
tion of the world, her metallurgic arts were the most advanced, and 
her textile industries were unequalled. But with the decay of science 
her industries decayed; and now we have a country washed by two 
great oceans, with noble harbors, a rich soil, and a luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, with coal, iron, lead, copper, quicksilver, and sulphur in profusion, 
yet among the most backward of nations, because science withers 
among an uneducated people,—and without science nations cannot 
thrive. 

Ireland is another example. It is true that she possesses no coal, 
and but little iron ; but her coasts are washed and indented by a sea 
in near proximity to the coal and iron fields of Great Britain. The 
raw material is a small factor in the cost of modern manufactures. 
Ireland has suffered grievous wrongs in past times from England, 
though for several generations every attempt has been made to 
repair these wrongs. The imperial purse has been open for the 
education of the people, while the superintendence of the schools 
has been intrusted to home rule. Unfortunately, elementary educa- 
tion alone has been permitted by the priests. Cardinal Cullen, in his 
evidence before the House of Commons, argued against giving more 
education to a ploughman than would enable him to follow the plough, 
or to a blacksmith than would fit him to hammer iron, lest they 
should get discontented with their lot. And so Irish schools proceed 
no further than to enable men to read the seditious papers which 
abound in Ireland, while the reward of England for pouring out her 
treasures on popular education in that country is that the Irish turn 
round upon her like Caliban in “The Tempest,” and exclaim, — 


“You taught me language ; and my profit on't 
Is, 1 know how to curse ! ” 


This is natural, for there are more Irish than can be absorbed by the 
agriculture of the country, and this, except in Ulster, is the staple 
industry of Ireland. Had England insisted upon a good secondary 
education for the Irish people, their many admirable qualities and 
natural love for learning would have fostered industry and increased 
contentment among the population. Agriculture would then cease to 
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be the only occupation kept before the eyes of the people of Ireland; 
while new thoughts, new ambitions, and new occupations would raise 
the population of Ireland as certainly, if not so rapidly, as similar 
causes have raised Scotland within the last century. 

Scotland is a poor country, restricted in area, barren in soil, swept 
by the bleak north-east wind, and possessing in only one small corner 
the elements of mineral wealth. But John Knox insisted that her 
primary and university education should be general, and at the same 
time that a certain portion of it should be directed “¢o those studies 
which the people intend chiefly to pursue for the profit of the com- 
monwealth.” Under this system, all boys “of pregnant parts” were 
diligently sought out in every parish, and sent to the university at the 
cost of the Church. Every Scotch peasant hoped, like the father 
of Dominie Sampson, to live to see his son “wag his head in the 
pulpit,” or enter into a more congenial profession. Under this sys- 
tem, to which a great stimulus has been given in the last ten years, 
—though now by private munificence and no longer through the 
Church, — Scotland is a prosperous manufacturing country, and her 
sons who emigrate to the United States and Canada acquire positions 
of trust and profit. 

Switzerland is a still more marked instance of the effect of a su- 
perior education. Her primary schools are graded with good sec- 
ondary schools for scientific education, and these lead to remarkable 
technical institutions, which dwarf the universities by the complete- 
ness of their organization. And so Switzerland has become a pros- 
perous and happy country. Yet if any country appears by nature 
unfit for manufactures, it is surely Switzerland. Cut off from the rest 
of Europe by frowning mountains, many of them covered by eternal 
snow; having no sea-coast, and removed therefore from all the 
fruits of maritime enterprise; having no coal or other sources of 
mineral wealth, — Switzerland might have degenerated into a brave 
semi-civilized nation like Montenegro. Instead of that, she proudly 
competes with all Europe and America in industries for which she 
has to purchase from them the raw materials and even the coal — the 
source of power — necessary to convert them into utilities. 

Holland compels every town with ten thousand inhabitants to erect 
technical schools for the people. So we find this country largely pro- 
ductive, though it is chiefly formed out of the débris of the German 
mountains, and contains no coal except in a small field around Lem- 
berg. Out of its dismal flats and dreary swamps it exports products 
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of the annual value of sixty millions of dollars. This is no incon- 
siderable achievement for a small kingdom of one tenth the area and 

’ one eighth the population of the United Kingdom. The secret of her 
success lies in the liberality of her conception of public education, 
although it is still defective in having no compulsory law. 

I need not go further in illustrations of the effects arising from a 
general and specific industrial education for the people. The United 
States have recognized the need, and carried it in many respects 
further than other nations. England and Scotland are rapidly 
placing primary education in as effective a condition as that of the 
United States. The graded education, however, is not so good as 
that in New England, with which I am best acquainted ; but the in- 
creasing facilities for the systematic instruction of the people in 
art and science is, I think, becoming greater in England than it is 
in this country. 

I, who love America, and who spend part of each year among its hos- 
pitable people, desire to see this main condition for industrial com- 
petition developing in one country as much as in the other. England 
requires a more rapid development of technical education than the 
United States, because she is open to the competition of all the 
world in regard to her industries. But the United States, in my 
opinion, will also obtain immense advantage when such education 
becomes general throughout her several States, because it will enable 
her more quickly to throw off those protective duties which retard 
the upward progress of this great nation. By the time she does so, 
England will again be much advanced in her power to meet the 
increasing competition of the world ; and the two great Anglo-Saxon 
nations, which have done so much to promote civilization, will still 
hold their own respective positions in the history of the world, by the 
aid of a free, enlightened, and industrious population. 


Lyon PLAYFAIR. 

































CATULLUS. 


ATULLUS one of those writers whose position in literature 

is pretty thoroughly determined, —a poet of consummate genius, 
whom comparatively very few people read. Undoubtedly very many 
persons of enlarged and refined literary taste will push their poetical 
studies a long way in several languages, — Latin among the rest,— 
to whom Catullus will be but a name, and hardly that. When a little 
further advance brings them within the circles where he is talked 
about at all, it must be a puzzle to them to hear the ecstasies of 
admiration, almost adulation, with which he is invariably mentioned. 
The worship of Catullus is a cu/t, and to average readers a very 
mystical cu/t,— as passionate as that which enshrines Dante, or 
Shakspeare, or Wordsworth. But those great authors appear great 
on the most superficial reading: Catullus, while he presents certain 
very obvious beauties, accompanies them with what looks essentially 
trivial, and makes it very hard to yield that abject devotion which 
alone will satisfy his initiated worshippers. 

It must be confessed that English readers, or indeed any readers, 
have but poor provision for enjoying an author whose text is very 
corrupt, and whose allusions are often hard to follow. Catullus, 
indeed, has been printed scores of times, usually in one volume with 
Tibullus and Propertius,— about as well constructed as one that 
some of our older readers will remember, containing together Cole- 
ridge, Shelley, and Keats. But the only edition at all recent, with ex- 
planatory notes, — that of Doering, — has for many years become quite 
inadequate, even for ordinary readers. A good little selection for the 
use of Eton school, by Mr. Cookesley, was published in this country 
with additional notes by the late Mr. Bristed,— notes in which the 
author laid himself thoroughly bare to all the ridicule he was in the 
habit of heaping on all scholars not educated at his favorite universi- 
ties. In the last two or three years, a new edition and commentary 
have been issued by Mr. Robinson Ellis of Oxford. If ever a man 
had a specialty it is he. Catullus is to him existence; and he is 
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popularly believed to divide the cities of Europe into those which have 
manuscripts of Catullus and those which have not. Soberly, however, 
he is a most thorough and keen scholar, and his edition will be a valu- 
able one to those who are thorough and keen scholars also. But it is 
greatly to be wished that he had learned from his friend Mr. Munro, 
the unrivalled editor of Lucretius, a willingness to speak to the pro- 
fanum vulgus as well as to the initiated monads. The edition that is 
to make it easy for a reasonably intelligent and trained lover of clas- 
sical poetry to read Catullus with pleasure has yet to appear, at least 
in the English language. Meanwhile, the present paper will try to 
tell why the poet deserves that such work should be done. 

Valerius Catullus —his first name is uncertain— was born at 
Verona in the year 87 B.c. In that year Rome saw for the first time 
her two greatest men turning their arms against each other. Sulla 
and Marius, who had been rivals for a quarter of a century in the 
honorable emulation of attacking the common enemy, had at length 
found each other insufferable. The year of Catullus’s birth saw 
Marius first driven by his rival to hide in the ooze of Minturn, and 
to beg in the ruins of Carthage. Then Sulla leaves Italy to fight Mith- 
radates, the threatening lord of Asia; and the austere old hero of 
democracy returns, on the verge of three-score and ten, to be a mere 
tool in the hands of the dissolute, aristocratic Cinna, to drench the 
city he had saved in the blood of her purest citizens, to honor his 
doting head by receiving the unheard-of title of a seventh consulship, 
gained by treason and murder, and enjoyed one fortnight. The first 
tales of Catullus’s boyhood were of that war to the knife between 
Marius and Sulla, and his life falls just within the narrow space of 
forty years before Pompey and Cesar copied the horrible precedent. 

These sentences may sound like historical commonplace, fit only, 
like Juvenal’s Hannibal, — 


“To please the boys on Declamation Day.” 


But it is not so hackneyed a remark that these civil commotions 
during Catullus’s boyhood were only the most distressing symptoms 
of a fever in the blood of Rome which determined to the brain,—an 
excitement which developed the genius of her writers, often in un- 
natural and revolting directions, but certainly to a pitch of force and 
brilliancy entirely unprecedented, and soon dying out. Never, per- 
haps, did the human passions combine in such an unhallowed league 
as in Rome seventy years before Christ. Fighting both in Spain 
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and in Asia against enemies of consummate genius, torn to pieces 
by the insurrection of the gladiators at home, it seemed as if her vast 
conquests had only created deadlier enemies to keep her armies con- 
stantly on the tramp. By the fatal tactics of Marius these armies 
were now recruited from the dregs of the people, — butchers in war 
abroad, and fiends when disbanded at home. The cities of the 
Italians, her faithful allies for more than a hundred years, had won 
the citizenship only after a murderous civil war, which in barely two 
years had slain hundreds of thousands of the noblest youths of Italy. 
The grand old yeomanry of Italy was gone; her lovely hills and 
rich plains from the Arno to the Straits were divided into vast farms, 
tilled by slave labor, owned by absentee landlords intent only on 
wringing out rent enough to enable them to buy votes which should 
send them out as governors of some province, there to wring yet 
vaster sums from the inhabitants of the wretched subject country. 
These votes were in abundance; for from every corner of Italy the 
needy inhabitants had flocked to Rome, to sell each year their 
suffrages for a score of offices. Backed as their votes were. by hard 
clubs and secret daggers, such devoted partisans were satisfied with 
no common bribes. Czsar must fill the arena with gladiators, whose 
mutual slaughter may please the people, or they will give their votes 
to Crassus. And when one thinks that the elections were to settle 
who should rule the world; when one considers that, besides the 
tangible bribes, the most captivating of partisan orators were every 
day goading into madness the most excitable of nations, — one can 
compare ancient Rome at an election to nothing but the Corso, the 
great highway of modern Rome, on the feast day, when the word 
is given to let the horses rush loose to the capitol through a mile 
of street. And when the governors of the world, so chosen, came 
home to their hours of relaxation, every sense was glutted and every 
nerve thrilled with all the incentives that the luxury of the conquered 
earth could give, at an expense that makes one shudder. Professional 
men, of comparatively simple lives, were loaded down with debts that 
now make a man shoot himself ; and debaucheries, such as literally one 
does not dare to name, were the habitual practice of consuls and prztors, 
and were openly charged upon them in the debates of the Senate. 
Under this fearful excitement the literature of Rome, so long un- 
couth, halting, almost tongue-tied, broke its shackles and sprang to 
heights of freedom and elegance that made it a worthy rival of the 
Greek. The life of Varro, the most learned and voluminous of Roman 
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writers, extends from 116 to 38 B.c. He in all probability saw the 
triumphs of both Marius and Augustus. In this span is included 
the entire literary lives of Cicero, Caesar, Lucretius, Catullus, Sallust, 
Nepos, Tibullus, and Propertius ; the production of the Eclogues and 
Georgics of Virgil ; the Satires, Epodes, and several Odes of Horace ; 
probably the first decade of Livy, and perhaps some hint of the juve- 
nile powers of Ovid. Whoever will compare with the poorest of 
these writers their immediate predecessors, Gracchus and Lucilius, 
or their proximate successors, Seneca and Persius, will understand 
to what a pitch of power rose the swan-like strains of the dying 
republic. 

Catuilus must have come to the capital when still a young man 
(though of his early years we can affirm nothing), and found intro- 
duction into the very best and worst society. His father was on 
terms of intimacy and possibly dependence with Julius Czesar; and 
this would have been of the greatest advantage to his son on begin- 
ning life at Rome; for Czsar’s charming manners and vast accom- 
plishments had gained him the personal friendship of men of all 
parties, even in those severely partisan times. But Catullus was 
fitted to make his own way very soon, without a patron’s aid. At 
a time when cultivated talent was sure to force itself to the front, he 
was a model of culture. He is customarily called “the accomplished ” 
(doctus) Catullus by other writers, till the phrase becomes as weari- 
some as “guaint old Fuller.” 

Whatever connection he may have had with Cesar he soon broke 
off, became his bitterest and most unsparing enemy, and attacked 
him in verses of a virulence that stung to the quick even Czsar’s ex- 
quisite good nature. The poet threw himself entirely into the arms 
of the aristocratic senatorial party, and was especially encouraged and 
cheered by the friendship and help of Cicero, whose regard would 
be peculiarly acceptable to a young provincial of literary tastes. He 
has left us the following concise expression of gratitude to the great 
orator, in all probability for the successful conduct of some suit in 
court, but against whom we cannot tell : — 


Tully! of all the sons of Rome 

That are, or were, or e’er shall be 
Most eloquent, — with all his heart 

His thanks Catullus pays to thee ! 
From him their meanest bard they come; 
As thou her noblest pleader art, 

So much her meanest bard is he. 
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This same senatorial or constitutional party into whose ranks Catullus 
threw himself was one of the most singular political bodies that ever 
existed. It had as its nucleus the very noblest characters in Rome. 
It contained Cicero, her ablest lawyer and most brilliant orator; it 
contained such men as Metellus Celer and Quintus Catulus, whose 
views of public life were entirely pure ; it contained Hortensius, — 
before the rise of Cicero the head of the bar, —a man of less sensitive 
probity and less vigorous statesmanship than those I have named, 
but second to none in his devoted respect for law and the Consti- 
tution ; lastly, it contained Cato the younger, narrow, pedantic, im- 
practicable, but of stainless virtue public and private. It was the 
object of these men to uphold the ancient Constitution; to resist 
all attempts to exalt individuals beyond what the strictest exigencies 
might demand ; to cherish the old honor and dignity of Rome, which 
had made her the head of the nations ; and to keep the courts of law, 
the provincial governments, and the canvass for office as free as they 
could be from all taint of corrupt influence. Around these men 
gathered a mass of mere sordid and selfish partisans, who thought 
the surest hope for them to gratify their ambition and to fill their 
pockets lay in standing by the forms of the old Constitution, —con- 
scious that if a general overthrow should come, and the republic 
should be nominally made more democratic, their property would be 
confiscated, and some single strong soldier, abler if not baser than 
any of them, would rise above all their heads. The types of these 
men, whose politics were destitute of honor, were Marcus Crassus 
and Appius Clodius. To these were allied, as lukewarm supporters, 
the great monied interest, always conservative, but then as now hard 
to draw into political activity; and as party managers a body of 
young men of noble families, brilliant talents, and utterly immoral 
lives, ready to follow Cicero and Catulus to the death in all the 
doubtful parts of their policy, eager to emulate them in oratory and 
conversation, but disdaining and rejecting all thought of shaping 
their lives by their leaders’ virtues, — the one side on which those 
great men’s characters are unassailable! It is an astonishing and 
sad instance of the terrific poison of party that Catulus, who loathed 
a bribe as he did a serpent; that Cicero, who hated blood as would 
a woman ; that Cato, whose purity would have been too severe for his 
rough old ancestor, —all conceived the only hopes of restoring the 
ancient Roman tone to come from the passionate devotion of such 
youths as Milo, Czlius, and Curio, to whom adultery, bribery, and 
assassination were the ordinary incidents of life. 
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Dark and sad as is the thought, —scarcely to be more than men- 
tioned, — we must remember, in drawing this lurid picture of the 
Rome of Czesar and Cicero, what a mighty but what a fatal influence 
came from those high-born women, who, retaining the names and the 
blood of the noble ladies whose love had founded and whose virtue 
had cemented the walls of Rome, now ruled husbands and brothers 
by every kind of affection except that which law and Nature sanction. 
Beautiful, brilliant, accomplished, capable of understanding and inter- 
esting those giants of the world whose intrigues they shared, they pre- 
sent a gallery of portraits beside which Munich and Hampton Court 
are pure. If a few matrons worthy of the old time meet our eyes, — 
Cornelia, Marcia, Portia, Terentia, — they only bring out in blacker 
infamy the Aurelias, the Sempronias, the Clodias, the Fulvias, whose 
accursed hate and yet more accursed love dealt many of the heaviest 
blows that struck death to the heart of Rome. 

In the ranks of this party Catullus enlisted, with all the ardor of 
a young man of intensely excitable temperament, bred in a small, dull 
provincial town, and suddenly introduced to all that is high-bred in 
a great capital. His nature seems to have been exceedingly candid 
and trustful, and he was overwhelmed to find that the acquaintances 
which he found so easy and delightful with both men and women 
were not equally steadfast and faithful. Although his father was still 
living he himself had considerable property, including a country house 
on the beautiful lake near his home, and another nearer Rome; but 
his ready money was soon run through, and he tried to fill his purse 
in a manner very usual with young Romans, though any thing but 
honorable to them. When the proconsuls and proprztors were sent 
out nominally to govern and really to plunder the provinces, they took 
with them a train of young friends whose company amused them, 
and who were generally allowed to make what they could out of the 
unhappy provincials as a bribe for standing their friends with the 
governor. In return for this opportunity, the attachés were expected 
to contribute to the governor’s comfort and amusement without 
scruples as to the services asked. Catullus attached himself to 
Memmius, propretor of Bithynia, an uncompromising senatorian. 
The poet did his best, or his worst, to ingratiate himself with 
Memmius ; but owing either to the sluggishness of his patron’s grati- 
tude, or the poverty of the already squeezed province, he brought 
home no great treasure. He did, however, have built for him on the 
shore of the Black Sea a fast yacht, in which he successfully made 
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the voyage first to Rhodes, and then up the Adriatic and along the Po 
and the ancient canal to the Lake of Garda, where the stanch little 
craft was formally laid up in ordinary with this pretty poem,! read by 
its owner at a dinner given on the occasion :— 


The skiff, my friends, that on the lake you see, 
Declares the fleetest of all craft was she. 

The flying speed of every floating ship 

Alike with sails or oar could she outstrip. 

She says that neither Adria’s savage roar, 

Nor Cyclad isles, nor Thracia’s dreadful shore, 
Nor Rhodes’ renownéd waters said her nay ; 
Nor rough Propontis, nor the Pontic bay, 
Where in the by-gone days herself hath stood, 
And shook her foliage in Amastris’ wood. 

Thy ridge Cytorus, where the box-groves spread, 
Oft heard the whispers of her leafy head ; 

She boasts yon Pontic woodlands knew her well, 
And loves her ancient pedigree to tell. 

The oars that grew upon her summit free 

First felt the water in their native sea ; 

Thence through so many raging waves they bore 
Their master safely to the Sirmian shore, 
Careless what winds to port or starboard blew, 
Or if kind Jove both sheets impartial drew. 

Nor to a single god of all the coast 

She offered vows, through the long journey tost 
From farthest ocean to this limpid lake. 

But youth is past; and longing now to take 

Old age’s rest, she fain would favor win 

From thee, twin Castor, and thee, Castor’s twin! 


Some other jocose allusions to his Bithynian experiences will be 
found in his verses ; but the voyage left memories in his heart which 
made all jesting about it but sad work. Some time before, his brother, 
who seems to have been the light and charm of the whole house, had 
died in the neighborhood of Troy, and was buried there far from his 
home and friends. This very voyage in the swift little yacht had 
taken Catullus past the ground where among the ashes of all the 
great heroes, — the Ajax and Achilles and Hector of whom the world 
was full, — there were no remains half so precious to him as those for 
which he wrote this inscription :— 

O’er many a nation borne, and many a sea, 
To this sad office, brother, am I come ! 
That death’s last honor I might pay to thee, 
And vainly call upon thine ashes dumb, 





1 The translations, when not otherwise stated, are by the author. 
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Since fate from me thy very self hath ta’en, 
O early lost, O ill-starred brother dear ! 
Still let the gifts our ancient rites ordain 
Be duly laid in sadness on thy bier, 
And, what thy brother’s tears fast falling tell, 
For ever hail, my brother, and farewell !' 


So intense had been his grief for a time on hearing of his brother’s 
loss that it had power to turn him from poetry, which had become 
his great delight, and the delight of his friends, who were constantly 
drawing delicate little bits of verse from his good nature. The fol- 
lowing is a little piece, apparently accompanying others, in which he 
labors to assure his friend Ortalus that, plunged in grief as he was, a 
request for his poems had not passed unheeded : — 


Although with constant care and sorrow worn 

I shun, my Ortalus, the Muse’s bower, 

Nor of my thought can tuneful notes be born, 
Tossed in a sea, where storms of sorrow lower, — 
For mine own brother late, a bloodless shade, 
Felt on his feet the flow of Lethe’s wave, 

Whom Troy beneath Rhetzum’s shore hath laid 
Snatched from our eyes, and trampled in the grave. 
Ne’er shall I speak, nor hear thee speak again, 
Nor ever, brother more than life desired, 

See thee again? That love I'll aye retain, 

And guard the mournful odes thy death inspired ; 
So sings beneath the boughs’ protecting shade 
The nightingale that mourns for Itys dead. 

Yet in this grief, O Ortalus, I send 

To thee these lines, that Battus’ son recall, 

Lest on the air thou seem thy words to spend, 
Which from my careless mind unheeded fall, — 
As the bright fruit, by lover slyly sent, 

Falls from the bosom of a modest maid, 

Which she, poor child, in her soft garment pent, 
Forgets, upspringing at her mother’s tread, 

And out it shakes, falls, bounds in headlong race, 
While conscious blushes stain her mournful face ! 


His life after his return was passed in the same social amusements 
as before. It was largely devoted to a mistress whom he calls Lesbia, 
on whom he lavished the most devoted affection, but who, he found 
to his amazement, left him for newer lovers. He might have ex- 
pected such treatment, if we are right in thinking Lesbia to have 
been the same as Clodia, —a lady of noble birth, and of extreme fasci- 
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nation, but well known at Rome as lost to all sense of honor. She 
forms the theme of many of Catullus’s poems. The demand for these 
soon became so great that a small volume of them was published, 
dedicated to the celebrated historian and biographer Cornelius Nepos, 
who had been warm in their praise. Most probably this publication 
was about the year 55 B.c., when Pompey and Crassus were consuls 
together the second time ; when Lucretius died, and Virgil took the 
toga. We fail to trace Catullus further; his poems written about 
this time indicate failing health, and he probably died about 54 B.c., 
at the age of thirty-three. 

Catullus was a man of strong and simple passions, to whose sway 
he entirely abandoned himself. When he loved, he loved devotedly 
and fondly; when undeceived, he began to suspect keenly and in 
agony; when he hated, he hated terribly. When these passions 
united on a single object, he tells us that the torture was fearful. 
Living in the very highest society in Rome, there is abundant evi- 
dence that he had little objection to the lowest. Of course such a 
wide knowledge of the world had a strong influence on his poetry, 
precisely as the like knowledge and indulgence had on that of Byron. 
Catullus indeed might well_be called a Roman Byron, and the re- 
semblance be worked out into countless details. 

The poems of Catullus are over one hundred in number, but only 
a few are of any considerable length, and most of them of but a few 
lines. They are arranged with only a very general approach to 
system. The subjects are extremely various, so that no classification 
would be adequate. The greater part of them were suggested by the 
circumstances of his life, — struck off at a heat, according as hate or 
love, fear or contempt, was uppermost. Many, again, are translations 
or adaptations from the Greek; not so much the spontaneous and 
joyous poetry of early Greece, or the rich and thoughtful stores of 
her perfected life, — not the Greece that we know and love, —as from 
the trim, artificial poetry of Alexandria, the Indian Summer of Greek 
literature. A very few poems seem to have a real aim at something 
at once original and permanent. 

They are in a great variety of metres. Catullus seems to have 
tried to adapt to Latin almost every one of the beautiful rhythms 
which the Greeks used. Some of them were never tried again by 
any Latin poet; some in the next generation were taken up by 
Horace, and brought to the highest perfection; and others waited 
over a hundred years before they found in Martial a worthy heir to 


Catullus. 
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First, perhaps, among our author’s poems we must rank the love- 
songs addressed to Lesbia and his other flames. They are full of 
every strain, serious or playful, that could sustain a living love, or 
waken a smouldering one. Then we have epigrams, — short, smart 
poems, playing on the vices, follies, whims of friends and enemies 
alike ; sometimes shy, sometimes gay and impudent, and sometimes 
fiendish in their scathing censure. These two classes of poems com- 
prehend far the greater number of the pieces, although mostly very 
short. Of the first an admirable specimen is the elegy to Lesbia’s 
sparrow, which Mr. Frere has translated with his matchless skill: — 


Ye Venuses and Cupids all ! 
And all polite, well-bred, 

Ingenious persons ! — hear my call! 
My lady’s sparrow, — he is dead ! 
And, therefore, you must drop a tear. 

He was so nice, —a little dear ; 

Such a darling, such a love ! 

Round the room, about, above 

He used to flutter and to hurry: 
Then he came, in such a flurry, 
Flying to my lady’s breast, 

Lodging in it, like a nest, 

Like an infant with a mother. 

He would not leave her for another ; 
He would not move, he would not stir, 
Nor chirp for any but for her. 

And now, they say that he must go 
"For ever to the shades below, 
Whence not a creature, I can learn, 
Was ever suffered to return! 

O nasty, spiteful, ugly death, 

To be so peevish and absurd 

To take that dear, delightful bird, 
Down to your odious shades beneath! 
O dismal and unhappy case ! — 

Poor Lesbia’s eyes and lovely face 
Are flushed with weeping, vexed and red, 
Since her unhappy bird is dead. 


This translation is, of course, essentially what schoolmasters, and 
those poets who are only fit to be schoolmasters, call “ free,” — that is, 
right ; and not what they call “literal,” — that is, wrong. It goes on 
the entirely correct principle that every language has its own poetical 
forms to express the poetical sentiments which are common to all 
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languages, and that the attempt to transfer the former accurately is 

almost sure to obscure the latter. It is very doubtful if the English 

language can ever give one very characteristic peculiarity of Catuilus, 
; conspicuous in this ode, but omitted by Mr. Frere ; that is, the use of 

diminutives, — as in turgiduli rubent ocelli, — which produces a funny 

little wheedling effect, and, although rejected by Catullus’s immediate 

successors, reappears in Apuleius, and largely in modern Italian. 

The celebrated “ Kissing Song” should by no means be omitted. 
The following is an attempt to retain the original metre; but alas! 
for the original effect : — 


Live we, Lesbia mine, and love we ever; 

And the scandal of our severer elders — 
Count it all as exactly worth one penny. 
Suns may set to return upon the morrow; 
But for us, when our brief light once is over, 
One night followeth of unbroken slumber. 
Give me kisses a thousand, then a hundred, 
Then a thousand again, a second hundred, 
Still a thousand again, again a hundred ; 
Then, when many a thousand thus are numbered, 
Mix the reckoning up, that we may know not, 
And no envious one askant regard us, 

When he hears there are such store of kisses. 


A good specimen of his epigrams is that on his friend Sufenas, 
who fancied he could write poetry :— 


Varus ! you know our friend Sufenas well, 

Witty, good looking, quite the city swell, — 

That man is writing verses all the time, 

I’m sure he has ten thousand lines of rhyme 
Copied; not on the odds and ends one meets 
Scribbled, but royal paper, virgin sheets, 

New rollers, scarlet strings, the parchment ruled 
With lead, rough edges trimmed, and binding tooled. 
Just try to read them! and that pink of town, 
Sufenas, seems a perfect country clown, 

Just fit to dig a ditch, or milk a goat ; 

He’s turned so rude, and wholly changed his note. 
What shall we think? This Terence when he talks, 
Or wittier being if there is that walks, 

Is duller than the dullest clod of land 

When once he takes his poet’s pen in hand. 

Yet never is he half so proud and blest, 

Convinced his verses equal Homer’s best! 
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Well, well, we’re all alike; the self-same cheat 
Makes a Sufenas of each man you meet ; 
We put our finger on our neighbor’s flaw, 
While his own hump no mortal ever saw. 


Several of Catullus’s longest poems are Epithalamia, — songs sung 
before and after a marriage ceremony by a chorus of young men and 
young women, with all the topics, serious or amusing, that could arise 
on such an occasion. The grace and delicacy of these compositions 
have been constantly remarked. One poem nominally of the same 
character, the “ Nuptial Song” of Peleus and Thetis, really is in form 
and style a piece of a mythological epic, and might serve excellently 
for an opening to a new Iliad, or a poem on the adventures of Achil- 
les: very possibly it is a translation from such a lost Greek epic. 

The “ Hair of Berenice” is a very neat imitation, perhaps a trans- 
lation, of the stiff, exaggerated hyperboles of the Alexandrian Greeks. 
Berenice, the Queen of Egypt, had had her hair cut off for a sacred 
offering, and could not find it again. Conon, the great astronomer, 
declared that he recognized it as a new constellation among the stars. 
A few lines will show its fanciful and elaborate tone :— 

Unwillingly I left thy head, O Queen! 
Unwilling ; by thy head and thee I swear! 

From righteous doom the perjured none will screen, 
But who with steel their forces would compare ? 

The mountain e’en gave way, though higher none 
Sees o’er his top Hyperion’s flaming car, 

When for the Median’s realm new seas were won, 
And Eastern armies sailed o’er Athos’ bar. 

When such to iron yield, what strength has hair? 
Let every blacksmith, Jove, thy ruin feel, 

With him who first the veins of earth laid bare, 
And from the forges drew the toughened steel. 


Other pieces seem to have been thrown off accidentally as the 
humor of the moment prompted, and cannot be classed. A large 
number of Catullus’s poems are entirely uninteresting, owing to our 
knowing nothing of the persons satirized or praised. Others are too 
slight to detain attention long ; and others again are on such coarse 
and revolting subjects that Catullus himself had to apologize for 
them, and in the next century Pliny defended them very lamely. But 
after casting out all these with a firm hand, we have left a number 
of poems which are among the most exquisite productions of human 
genius, showing the author to have been a worthy companion of 
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those giants of earth,—the Ciceros, the Czsars, the Pompeys, the 
Sallusts, the Varros, the Pollios,—- who made the declining years of 
the Roman republic so illustrious. 

The fun of Catullus is so jolly, the sarcasm so biting, the love so 
passionate, the endearments so wheedling, the imagination so rich, 
the fancy so tender and delicate, the verse so sweet and varied, and 
the whole tone so natural and straightforward, yet so learned and 
cultivated, that the “nice little new book” which was received with 
a burst of admiration in his own day has not failed to receive the 
same tribute in later times, and to be republished again and again in 
all countries, in spite of the desperately corrupt state of our very 
few — virtually our cne — manuscript. 

He was the first Latin poet who thoroughly understood what 
melody means ; who knew how to put words together so that a trivial 
or revolting idea should become beautiful, and a real gem of thought 
have its lustre enhanced tenfold by a choice setting. In his hands 
that language which in Ennius is always rough, and in Lucretius 
often monotonous, becomes as sweet and flowing and varied in its 
music as the Greek. Some of Catullus’s single lines and short poems 
appear the very perfection of sound, entirely apart from their mean- 
ing, — nay, in spite of it. 

He has another power, — a strange one it may seem, but one singu- 
larly characteristic of all Roman poets. It has been said again and 
again that Latin poetry, — Latin literature, indeed,—is none of it 
original except the satire ; that it is all borrowed, transferred, translated 
from Greek models. Lucretius and Catullus are sometimes exempted 
from this accusation, which is levelled with especial emphasis at 
Virgil and Horace. But, in point of fact, the first are as guilty, if 
there be guilt, as the second. Empedocles and Callimachus are the 
sources of the two earlier bards, as much as Hesiod, Homer, Sappho, 
and Alczeus of the others. No Roman ever pretended otherwise ; 
and the genius of Latin literature is shown in this very department 
of seizing the gems of Greek literature alike from the treasures of its 
kings and the dust-heaps of its misers, and recutting and resetting 
them in such a way as to give delight to hundreds of thousands 
whose eyes they scarcely drew before. It is amusing to see editor 
after editor of Virgil detail the poet’s obligations to Nicander and 
Aratus,—as if Nicander and Aratus could have any value except 
that their unreadable verses gave matter for the perfection of the 
Georgics. This power is not limited to the verse of the Romans. 
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Livy’s most authentic facts are copied from Polybius, his syntax 
and illustrations in many parts are modelled directly on Thucydides ; 
yet it is a positive penance to read Polybius, and the occasional pref- 
erence of Thucydides, so far as style goes, to Livy seems to us a 
mere literary paradox, though some eminent men have held it. The 
Romans conquered and moulded to their own purposes the literature 
no less than the land of their rivals, so as in many cases even to sweep 
them from memory. There are whole poems of Catullus that from 
internal evidence must have had Greek originals, — but what and 
where are they? The combination of powers presented by Catullus, — 
enthusiasm and passion, playfulness and melody, frankness and learn- 
ing, — rank him as the equal or superior of such poets as Moschus, 
Terence, Ariosto, Heine, Tom Moore, Berenger. And sometimes he 
gives evidence of rising yet higher and piercing deeper ; he gives us 
visions of fairy land as sparkling as Aristophanes, pictures of scenery 
as rich as Spenser, bursts of magnificence as lofty as Dryden, touches 
of homeliness as precious as Cowper. A few more extracts are 
necessary to show his power, and these are inadequate. 

From the “ Marriage Song” of Peleus and Thetis let us take a part 
of the wail of the forsaken Ariadne. No doubt some of the images 
and sentiments will seem strangely hackneyed; but the poem was 
written nineteen hundred and twenty years ago:— 


Why longer weave a tale of misery ? 

How turned the daughter from her father’s eye, 

Her clinging sisters and her mother’s hold, 

Whose lost and wretched life her child consoled, 

For Theseus’ darling love threw all away, 

And sailed in flight to Naxos’ billowy bay? 

How when her eyes were locked in sleep, her spouse 

Could bear to leave her, and forget his vows ? 

Full from her burning heart its frenzy broke 

In ringing wails when from that dream she woke. 
Now sad she climbed the mountain’s broken steep, 

And strained her gaze o'er the vast ocean deep, — 

Now ran to meet the surf that trembled there, 

The soft robe lifting from her ankles bare ; 

And while her lips with chilly pantings heaved, 

These last complaints her mourning soul relieved : 
“So, false one, from my native country torn, 

Hast left me, Theseus, on the strand forlorn ? 

In such contempt of heaven dost thou forsake, 

Thoughtless, and home thy broken promise take ? 
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Could nothing turn thy cruel heart’s design ? 
No mercy move that savage breast of thine ? 
Did not one thought of me thy purpose hold, 

Nor empty promise that thou gav’st of old? 

Then, thou did’st offer no such fate as this, 

But joyful wedlock and united bliss. 

The winds have swept to air that hollow troth! 

No more let woman trust a lover’s oath ; 

Whate’er men’s longings make them wish to share, 
No oath they fear, no promises they spare ; 

But when their hearts’ desire its fill hath ta’en, 
Forget their words, their promises disdain.” 


As Catullus puts this sentiment into a woman’s mouth, it is well to 
see what he says in his own person of the other sex : — 


My lady says, all men she will refuse 
But me; in vain would Jove her suitor be, 
She says: but woman’s words to man who sues, 
Write them in wind, or in the flowing sea. 


The following comparison from one of the wedding songs has always 
been thought peculiarly tender, but must lose infinitely in a transla- 
tion, from the impossibility of copying the melody of some of the 
Latin lines :— 


As in fenced gardens grows the modest flower, 

By softening air, strong sun, and training shower, 
Seen by no flock, nor bruised by cruel share, 

To many a maid and many a youth ’tis fair ; 

But when the plucking hand hath lopped its bloom, 
No youth or maid will save it from the tomb: 

So blooms the virgin, spotless and alone, 

And loved in secret only by her own; 

If one foul taint her honor shall remove, 

No youths admire her, and no maidens love. 


The following epitaph on the lady who was beloved by his brother 
poet Licinius Caloiis is very delicate :— 


If aught, my Caloiis, with our grief can fall 

Of charm or pleasure to the silent dead, 
When ancient loves with longing we recall, 

And tears of memory in lost friendships shed, 
Quintilia’s early doom no pain will give 
To match the joys that in thy love shall live. 


Catullus is the author of one poem, “The Atys,” which has not 
yet been mentioned, — beyond all question the most striking short 
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poem in the Latin language. If as some suppose it had a Greek 
origin, it has swept that out of being. It is founded on one of those 
repulsive stories which the ancient intellect took a strange delight in 
touching with melancholy, and even succeeded in veiling with beauty. 
Atys, a handsome youth, in a fit of religious frenzy enrolls himself 
among the worshippers of Cybele, the great mother of the gods, and 
binds himself for ever to her service by the terrific sacrament of 
destroying his manhood with his own hands. For a few hours he is 
swept away in wild enthusiasm for his new religion, and leads the 
exulting dance and song of the excited Mzenads to the barbaric accom- 
paniment of timbrels and cymbals, till he falls asleep, exhausted with 
the fatigue of worship. Waking at the dawn, he finds his passion 
all subsided, and pours forth a strain of despairing remembrance of 
all that he has lost, and grief at his portentous sacrifice. Suddenly 
the goddess sweeps through the air in her mystic chariot ; she lashes 
her lions into frenzy; they spring upon the remorseful votary, and he 
is whirled away into the forest, self-condemned for ever, neither man 
nor woman, to an unnatural and debasing service. 

The poem rolls on in an unbroken torrent of dark and painful 
images, like a view of the rapids of the Niagara river at midnight, 
when driving clouds give occasional glimpses of the stars. Every 
thought is wild either with ecstasy or agony, the effect being indefi- 
nitely heightened by the language, which is bold to a degree hardly 
known elsewhere in Latin, especially in the use of sonorous and 
forcible compounds. The metre also, the Galliambic, is a strange, 
complex, and shifting rhythm, almost inexplicable till you seize on the 
clew, but full of a most thrilling melody when mastered. Mr. Tenny- 
son has imitated it in his “ Boadicea.” 

Edgar Poe was so enamored of his own poem, “The Raven,” that 
he proclaimed, and his admirers echo the cry, that he achieved an 
imperishable monument of beauty and sadness in the compass of its 
hundred and eight lines. But “The Raven” is a piece of tawdry 
mosaic, of stage thunder, beside the rubies and sapphires, the light- 
ning flashes and storm-clouds of “The Atys,” which has but ninety- 
three lines. The following gives a painfully weak idea of some lines 
of it:— 


Then from her gentle slumber, the hurrying frenzy past, 
When once her deeds had Atys in her breast recalled at last, 
And in dear reflection gathered her loss and where she stood, 
With eyes on fire returning again she sought the flood. 
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There o’er the boundless ocean gazing with tearful eyes, 
Thus she addressed her country sadly in wretched wise: 
“O country that begat’st me! O country that hast borne 
Whom I the wretch forsaking, as runaway slaves forlorn 
Are wont to leave their master! unto Ida’s woods have come, 
In the deep snow, and the cold dens of beasts to find a home, 
Ay, in my madness visit their every covert drear, — 
Where art thou gone, where shall I seek to find thee, country dear ? 
My straining eyeball falters to fix its gaze on thee, 
While from its raving passion my soul an hour is free. 
“ Shall I from home discovered dwell in this gloomy grove, 
Leave native land and comrades and parents that I love? 
The market and the race-course and wrestler’s sand to leave ? 
Wretch that thou art! O wretch! my soul once and again must grieve. 
What grace of form, what beauty, did not my manhood claim, 
Such was I as a stripling youth and boy of matchless frame! 
I was the flower of exercise, I was the wrestler’s pride, 
Mine the hot threshold, mine the gate thronged with the entering tide. 
For me the blooming garlands around the door were hung, 
When at the rising sunlight from out the couch I sprung. 
Must I be the god’s slave-girl and Cybele’s waitress known, 
Must be but half myself, and the man whose stock is gone? 
I on green Ida mantled with cold snow make my home, 
I amid Phrygia’s lofty peaks all my life-long to roam, 
Where the forest-haunting hind dwells, and the woodland-ranging boar ? — 
Now, now my deed it rueth me! now, now do I deplore!” 


But with all this glorious genius, the faults of Catullus are serious, 
and put his place, in any fair ranking of the Latin poets, below the 
highest. In the first place he has what Lucretius had before him, 
and what it took another generation of writers to unlearn,—a redund- 
ancy, a want of self-control, and a tendency to run on. The cen- 
sure pronounced on Lucilius by Horace, that his verse flowed in an 
unchecked and turbid current, continued to be true for a hundred 
years after the birth of Lucilius, and of far greater men than the 
rattling satirist. Self-contained and manly in all else they did, when 
the Romans once felt that their limited, uncouth tongue could really 
subdue the Greek hexameter and lyric,—as the pilum had subdued the 
phalanx, —they took a kind of childish glee in pouring out all the verses 
they could, in telling the story with a garrulity equal to Hesiod, in- 
stead of following his wise warning how much the half is better than 
the whole. Many a verse might Lucretius wisely have cut out 
altogether; many a couplet and paragraph might he have condensed 
with advantage: and in Catullus the fault is even more apparent. 
The boiling passion, the bounding enthusiasm that inspire his shorter 
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poems, render his longer ones disconnected’ and rambling, and in all 
of them use up five or six lines to say what Sophocles or Horace or 
Pope would have said in two. For instance, the passionate wail of 
Ariadne just quoted,—it is spirited, tender, finished; but how does 
it come in? Ina poem on the wedding of the parents of Achilles, 
where the wedding gifts are detailed at length. One of them is a 
cloak embroidered with the story of Theseus and Ariadne. Accord- 
ingly two hundred and fifteen lines — more than half the poem —are 
devoted to its description, running into such wild incongruities as 
the speech of distress, of which a part is given above, which, however 
expressive, could hardly have been worked on cloth in thread, even 
by Pallas herself for the goddess’s wedding. 

Hence Catullus’s beauties are entirely unsustained ; a few peer- 
less lines will be followed by several of only moderate force. And 
this fault seems to have lain deeper with him than with Lucretius, 
where it rose largely from the subject ; or with Dryden, where it was 
sheer carelessness. Catullus was, we may suspect, from both tem- 
perament and habit, wanting in the power to form a great design, to 
conceive a large and varied whole, and to carry it out into striking 
details by sustained effort. Hence Lucretius, though far less beau- 
tiful at his best, is much more equal. 

But the inherent fault of Catullus is his triviality. The very pret- 
tinesses which charm us in the odes to Lesbia, and the epithalamium 
to Junia and Manlius, make us dread to think of his trying a loftier 
theme ; and indeed he never is stirred to the depths or elevated to 
the heights except by what is revolting. And this taste for triviality, 
this constant turning away from what is grand and noble, inevitably 
lead to what is base and ignoble,— indeed to what is foul, when it 
dwells in a soul like our poet’s, who soon exhausts his pretty delica- 
cies, craves stronger meat, and, not caring to climb to heaven, is 
forced to plunge to hell for very food. It is too sad, too bad, to think 
that the very perfection of his musical art is reserved for themes 
which are either weakly trivial or criminally revolting, or at best 
strongly suggest the foul side of Nature. It is this want of nobility 
and purity which sinks him irredeemably below the men whose peers 
he ought to be,— Pindar and Juvenal, and Schiller and Campbell. 
Turn and twist it as Mr. Dante Rossetti and his allied critics will, 
the highest strain of poetry demands loftiness of aim ; and no amount 
of constructive skill,—not all the passion of Archilochus, not all 
the wit of Tassoni, not all the lusciousness of Swinburne, — can 
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make an eternal pyramid out of what is innately base, weak, and 
foul. 

Hence, however it may chafe the spirits of those to whom Catullus 
seems to show the soul of a Czsar speaking through the voice of a 
Simonides, whose schoolboy drudgery over Virgil, Horace, and Ovid 
has made them vow that the greatest Latin poets at least shall not 
be these, we cannot consent to rank Catullus among the kings of 
Elysium, the pit vates et Phabo digna locuti. The wail of Ariadne 
seems to us but girlish petulance beside the awful funeral song where- 
with Dido bade her own mighty shade go to the kings below; the 
spiteful insults to Caesar and the neat compliments to Cicero sink to 
nothing beside the shout of joy that hailed the ruin of the Egyptian 
harlot, and the trumpet call that rings like the echo of Nero’s onset at 
the Metaurus. The smile of the babe Torquatus is not so tender as 
the sigh of Juvenal’s boy for his mother; the indecent jokes of 
Furius and Thallus stammer feebly and are hushed as the same 
tremendous bard lashes the foulness of Catullus’s own legitimate suc- 
cessors. Nay, his very masterpieces, the “ Fallen Blossom” and the 
“Mighty Mother,” are not so wholly his that Virgil in one book could 
nor tear them from him, make Cybele speak with a holier grandeur, 
and cause a sweeter pathos to attend the untimely cropping of the 
blooming Euryalus. All that beauty, all that passion give are on the 
page of Catullus; but the Venus that inspired his strain is the Venus 
of the vulgar herd, not the fostering goddess invoked by Lucretius, 
his mighty predecessor, — the Mother of the Romans, who guides the 


stars in their courses, 


WILLIAM EVERETT. 
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II. 


HE author of “L’Assommoir,” henceforth universally known, 

M. Zola, has been waging war for the last few years against 
poetry and romanticism. He proclaims, urdé ef ordi, that artists 
must paint Nature, nothing but Nature, and the whole of Nature. 
M. Zola, who was preceded in this absolute love of Nature by our 
great landscape-painters, is followed by a certain number of writers 
who use no more “la pommade de I’ idéal” than they drink “le sirop 
du romanesque.” To complete his cortege we might group around 
him the painters of modern Paris, who know it so well and repre- 
sent it so accurately that there is a smell and noise in their painting, 
just as M. Zola’s style has a smell and a color. Under this head the 
Salon contains an astounding picture by M. Luigi Noir. It is an 
inundation in a suburb; and the scene is so real, so life-like, so well 
caught in its slightest details, that we might almost say the five 
senses are struck by it, the eyes only more strongly than the rest. 
We smell the peculiar odor of floods as distinctly as we hear the 
splashing of cabs and pedestrians, 

M. Zola’s school is an instance of those inevitable reactions which 
bring back to Nature an exhausted ideal, whose aérial conceptions 
would end by being lost in their emptiness without this periodical re- 
turn to substantial, primordial facts. What is astonishing in these per- 
petual alternatives of naturalism and idealism is that people always 
return to Nature by different ways, and the departures are always 
in new directions: it seems as if there were in art and literature 
inexhaustible possibilities of renewal. Thus a young painter, M. 
Duez, who had worked hitherto only in a worldly line, has exhibited 
a picture which has astonished everybody, even his friends and per- 
haps himself. He has abandoned for this time his dear Parisiennes 
and frankly attempted religious painting in his “St. Cuthbert,” a 
triptych of great dimensions, boldly facing real Nature and the open 
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air. There is a child in ecstasy before a light which is the soul of his 
patron, an old man who quarrels with birds for the possession of the 
corn he sows, a bishop who is dying with hunger in all the splendor 
of his sacerdotal vestments a few paces from a village, while a com- 
passionate eagle brings him a freshly caught fish ; but the scene is so 
rural, the types are so rustic, the persons look so quiet in the impos- 
sibilities of the parts they play, so convinced in the midst of all sorts 
of objections, that the composition is impregnated with a perfume of 
faith and candor. Here you must not seek for great decorative 
problems, as in the two panels of M. Puris de Charannes; or for great 
counterbalanced masses of light and shade, as in the pictures ex- 
hibited by M. Moreau of Tours: no more would you find such vio- 
lence of expression as is given by M. Morot to the women of the 
Ambrones who want to stop the Romans by their fury-like gesticula- 
tions. Human life holds its own in the “ St. Cuthbert,” amidst the 
surrounding majesty of Nature. The clear and bright greens of the 
country seem condensed in the dark cloak of the bishop, and absorbed 
in the opulence of its velvet. The child and the bishop in the middle 
panel form a magnificent piece, bathed in air and sunshine. Un- 
happily they occupy the right part of the picture, and the other side 
looks empty because the eagle is insufficient to counterbalance this 
astonishing group. Would the defect remain if the composition were 
reversed, — that is, if it were painted as the present picture would ap- 
pear in a looking-glass? Then the principal group, instead of being 
on the right would be on the left side, and this simple change might 
re-establish the compromised equilibrium. Landscape-painters have 
often found by experience that the composition looks empty if the 
trees are not on the left, in a subject composed of a clump of trees in 
the foreground, clearly detached against the extended horizon of a 
plain, or of the sea!’ I do not think M. Karl Daubigny’s landscape, 


1 A recent communication of M. Delaunay to the Academy singularly extends the field 
of this observation by proving that the right and the left are not indifferent, either in art or 
in any thing else. It has been observed that visitors go nearly always to the right when 
they enter public buildings, — such as Museums and Libraries. Habit has perhaps some 
influence upon this tendency; but M. Delaunay wonders if the cause of it may not be 
attributed to that predominance of the left hemisphere of the brain over the right one, 
which is one of the characteristics of superior races. As the nerves cross before their 
arrival, it is the left hemisphere, the more important of the two, which presides over the 
functions of the right side, and must incline towards the right a person who has abdicated 
his will and stands irresolute. 

If we could follow further the consequences of this principle, we might observe that 
modern physiology has demonstrated the independence of the functions of the two cervical 
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which was conceived nearly accofding to this plan, could be reversed 
with impunity. It would be dangerous also to deal in this way with 
that “ Cour du Vieux Puits,” where we find once more M. Pelouse, in 
that pretty corner of the calendar where this artist has built his nest ; 
for he loves the last smile of naked and chilly autumn, the splendors 
of which are so strangely exalted by the pale light of approaching 
winter. 

M. Duez is a naturalist ; but when he has treated Nature with that 
filter necessary to all painters seeking for subjects, he carefully avoids 
keeping the residue. M. Duez is no more a member of M. Zola’s 
school than M. Monginot, whose inviting gooseberries and trans- 
parent raspberries, so red and juicy, were the desserts of the Salon ; or 
M. Nozal, who has rendered with such scrupulous truth the melan- 
choly charm of snow, and the great dead silence with which it fills 
the alleys in the woods. 

As we have already said, painters had discovered Nature a long time 
before M. Zola. That writer wanted absolutely to extend his system 
to painting ; and being obliged to discover something else has invented 
“impressionism” and M. Manet. Impressionists never knew exactly 
which new god they worshipped, and M. Zola thought he would help 
them out of the difficulty by speaking of naturalism and modernism. 
In: fine, what do impressionists want? For a long time nothing save 
their pictures was comparable to the vagueness of their aim, and 
modern embryogeny was at a loss to discover what would be their 
evolution. Their title of “impressionists” was only one riddle more, 
and resembled a label put on an empty chest. What sort of an im- 
pression do they want to convey? The Salon contains pictures by 
Mesgrigny, Ségé, Aimé, Perret, which express even the rippling of 
the water, the trembling of leaves, and the movement of clouds. 
These artists settle down in the very core of their subject, living in 


hemispheres ; for instance, the faculty of language is in the left hemisphere. The interest 
of the question would be to determine in which part resides the esthetic faculty, and what 
peculiar force will be exerted by finding all the masses of a picture on the left side, and so 
placed in opposition to the general energies which solicit us to the right. Perhaps a mere 
observation would be enough to explain this apparent anomaly by making it depend upon 
the general law. . 

Let us, therefore, observe that the charm of art lies especially in the suggestions which it 
offers ; a canvas is, strictly speaking, but a net through the meshes of which our imagina- 
tion plays. So the great attraction for the mind does not come from these masses of the 
foreground which are finished and limited, but from those vast horizons which offer space 
for our dreams to unfold their wings. If such be really the dominant desire of the brain, 
we must not wonder that the eye should seek for its satisfaction on the right. 
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boats or huts, and scrutinizing a corner of Nature with the patience 
of an entomologist who studies an insect: their patient and tenacious 
observation is sure to catch Nature in the rare moments when she 
makes confidences and opens her secrets. The impression they trans- 
late is just and strong ; and the public could not hesitate for one in- 
stant between this exemplary art and the process of impressionists, 
who invite people to come to the theatre, raise the curtain, and leave 
the imagination of the spectators to supply the play. They exhibited 
pictures with flat and crude tints roughly brushed, and patches of 
color filling outlines where no drawing was to be discovered. No 
sacrifice was made in those harlequin dresses, where the little which 
was shown of Nature was generally made conspicuous only by its ugli- 
ness. Aérial perspective, the outside of things, shade itself, were 
severely banished as theatrical expedients or tricks of incapacity. 
Their works looked like those summary notes we take rapidly to 
remember certain facts: we are too happy when we ourselves can 
understand them. 

M. Manet, who has been consecrated by M. Zola the chief of the 
“impressionist” school, has exhibited two pictures, —“ Dans la Serre” 
and “En Bateau.” The jury has given them a place of honor upon 
the line; but the jury, I suspect, have been animated by a Spartan 
malignity in their evident design of inebriating M. Manet by this 
success. In a position which forces attention, M. Manet is exposed 
to instructive comparisons. As an enunciator of new doctrines he 
could not betray a change of opinions by his practice ; any evolution 
was impossible for him, and he was obliged to remain a prisoner of 
the truths he had promulgated. In his marmorean immobility he 
looks like a Terminus ; he is very convenient for measuring the road 
gone over by the school. This road is very long ; so long indeed that 
it would be difficult to connect the end with the beginning without 
the pictures which mark the transitions and establish its continuity. 

How far were M. Manet and his disciples with their first audaci- 
ties from the goal which some of them have now attained! What 
groping in the dark! How obscurely they gravitated towards un- 
seen ends! For we must not allow ourselves to be deluded; Mlle. 
Abbéma is an impressionist ; M. Carolus Duran is an impressionist ; 
M. Gervex, in his remarkable picture “Aprés le Bal,” is an impres- 
sionist ; lastly, M. Henner is the most marvellous of impressionists. 
If this word has decidedly a meaning, it means the art of expressing 
much with little, —the gift of constituting a complete art with the 
smallest amount of work. 
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The “Idylle” by M. Henner is pleasant to the eye, and one is not 
obliged to look at it from a distance. Night has fallen upon earth 
and woods ; a last smiling ray of light shows itself alone on the hori- 
zon, and is reflected in a pond like an earthly echo of the harmonies 
from above. All the picture vibrates between these two parallel 
spaces, which complete and answer each other. Two nymphs appear 
to be the soul itself of this solitude ; and the silver and mother-of- 
pearl splendors of their flesh shine in the night with a supernatural 
glow which is only an attribute of their divine quality, — for this light 
does not come from the outside, but from themselves, like that of saints 
and stars, like the phosphorescence which betrays glow-worms in a 
moonless night. The drawing is done in off-hand fashion, the execu- 
tion is rapid, the composition floating ; the artist throws his brushes 
away as soon as he has hit the general impression at which he was 
aiming: his goal is attained, and his picture is finished. Painters of 
this sort (who by the way disdain no resource offered by their profes- 
sion) are really successful impressionists. But with so much success 
and science one is no longer an impressionist in the eyes of the public, 
which attaches the term only to the pure sectarians. 

Certainly there is nothing wiser than to consult Nature, but M. Zola 
will never do away with that magnet of the mind which draws some 
people towards her beauties as others look for her ugly aspects. To 
go to tangible beauty is already a step towards the ideal; and this is 
the case of M. Lefebvre who has made a choice for his “ Diane Sur- 
prise” among the prettiest nymphs of the woods of Boulogne and 
Vincennes. If M. Lefebvre is amorous of the special charm im- 
pressed upon things by particularization, more synthetic artists will 
feel an irresistible inclination to transform, magnify, and.ennoble them 
into types by generalizing them. This is another step towards the 
ideal,— a step which M. Bouguereau tries to get over, but not always 
with success. Nudity in art, in a society which respects itself, can be 
admitted only as answering a sort of general and abstract existence. 
M. Bouguereau is able to carry the finishing of a picture to its ex- 
treme limits, to such implacable refinements that one is sometimes 
tempted to cry for mercy ; but this polished execution only the better 
reveals his impotence to attain the world of superior beauties where 
nakedness seems merely one of the conditions of a various perfection. 
His Muse drank water out of Parisian fountains ere she tasted the 
sacred beverage of Hippocrene.’ The Venus he exhibits is no longer 
the eternally young and eternally beautiful goddess. Alas! she knows 
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too well that she is growing old, wherefore she is preserving herself ; 
she does. not come from the foam of the sea, but from the hygeian 
lathe of fashionable soaps. His “ Bohémiennes,” though borrowed 
from the world of current realities, bears the mark of this mind float- 
ing between earth and heaven, along with the qualities inseparable 
from M. Bouguereau’s talent. We understand well enough how diffi- 
cult he must find it to paint this free and sun-burnt life with brushes 
accustomed to the toilettes of made-up goddesses. M. Bouguereau 
has noble aspirations, and therefore the only risk he runs is that of a 
false ideal. Even if he were one of those artists who are tormented 
with a thirst for invisible truths, we might ask what sort of a right 
M. Zola’s school would have to reproach him with such curiosities. 
For all these great art-problems are mostly questions of temper, and 
the naturalist school would only be unfaithful to its principles if it 
should wage war against tendencies the first reason of which might 
be found in Nature and physiology. It is certain, for instance, that 
man’s beauty is more accentuated in proportion as it differs more 
widely from the apish characters : any thing that brings him nearer to 
them gives him an ignoble and bestial appearance. Man’s beauty evi- 
dently tends to an ideal which is the type of the race,— a type which 
is never perfectly realized, but for which we have a right to seek. 
Plato puts this ideal behind us, and Mr. Darwin puts it before us: 
there is only a difference of position. We do not go further and further 
from it; probably we tend to it: at any rate it exists. 

We certainly take an interest in all the scenes of life, whether it 
be high or humble, opulent or poor, heroic or vicious ; hence the de- 
velopment which modern art and literature have taken in France. 
But notwithstanding the present popularity of brutal realism, with 
its cynic nakedness and violent crudity, it has little chance of grow- 
ing strong and of striking deep roots in our soil. The French genius 
is realistic neither in philosophy, in literature, nor in politics! It 
is curious that the French, who have often been reproached so justly 
with restricting the world to the limits of their own country, should 
have in the domain of ideas an irresistible need of expansion and 
generalization. Whoever speaks eloquently or wittily of the French 
is popular in France ; but whoever speaks thus of humanity is more 
popular still. It is at once the quality and the defect of the. nationai 
mind, that Frenchmen believe themselves made to be listened to by 
the whole world. They have waged wars for ideas ; their painting is 


1 Le Spiritualisme dans 1’ Art, par Ch. Lévéque. 
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more general than any other in the world ; their revolution in philoso- 
phy (the Cartesian) was more general than that of Bacon ; their polit- 
ical revolution has consecrated not only the rights of France, but 
especially the rights of humanity. 

It is this love for abstraction which keeps up among the French a 
taste for what they call “great painting,” — that is, painting without 


- any anecdotic or local character. We may say that France is now the 


only country in Europe where historical painting still reigns with a 
sort of religious respect and official lustre. It would have been dead 
a long while since, here as elsewhere, had it not been for State 
encouragement. Our houses are too small for those large canvases, 
which lack air in our modern rooms, narrow and multiplied as cells in 
a bee-hive; therefore historical painting is dying, notwithstanding 
the artificial processes which give it a sort of galvanic life. 

But, nevertheless, some vilorous artists still dream of Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Rome, and Florence, and cover with painting a few 
fathoms of the walls in the Salon. It is the tradition; historical 
painting is in their blood, and they have aptitudes accumulated by 
heredity. However, the science of nudity is drifting more and more 
away from Nature; we feel too much that the art created by our 
artists is second-hand, and that their painting lives upon remem- 
brances. For instance, in M. Olivier Merson’s “St. Isidore,” the 
angel, who goads the oxen and ploughs while the saint is praying, is 
detestable with his slack drawing and insipid color. This angel is 
the production of the artist, whereas the saint who kneels in a corner 
of the picture, and is excellent, does not come from the same source. 
If Solomon’s judgment were applied to this complicated case, the 
greater part of the picture would certainly be attributed to Filippo 
Lippi, Sandro Botticelli, Cosimo Rosselli, — to the great and valiant 
group of Florentine artists who preceded Michael Angelo. 

For a long time, the gift of harmony, arrangement, and disposition 
in art was considered to be the property of Latin races, and to be 
opposed to the free ways displayed by Saxdns in the productions of 
the mind. Is it an effect of that middle level which has now a ten- 
dency to become established everywhere in human intelligence, that 
its sources are connected by channels through the whole world? We 
seem to have lost the faculty of great compositions and the science of 
counterbalancing their parts and masses. Thus, “La Famille,” a 
large picture by M. Lematte, is a succession of interesting and suc- 
cessful passages; but unhappily there is no unity, and the light is 
thrown in spots as the composition is dissolved into groups. 
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Pictures of sacred subjects suffer also from an inexplicable malady : 
some have secret languors, others are incomprehensibly feverish. 
This branch of painting is going through a crisis. Artists try to 
renew an exhausted vein and to awaken a blunted attention by singu- 
larities incompatible with this kind of art. For instance, M. Duez 
has sought for a strange anecdote in the life of an unknown saint ; 
M. Toudouze, with an exaggerated love for symmetry, has posted a 
guardian angel on each side of a child; M. Albert Maignan, in his 
“Christ appelant a lui les Affligés,” has made a livid and horribly 
fleshless Christ set in strong relief by the magnificence of an opulent 
red curtain. The most noticeable among these pictures was the one 
by M. Olivier Merson. It is a night effect in the Egyptian desert. 
In a corner of the picture stands a great sphinx, and a small light is 
perceived somewhere in the shade upon the vague colossus. By com- 
ing nearer to the monster, the place where the light comes from is 
discovered: the Virgin and the child Jesus are lying in a fold of its 
gigantic arms. The painting is weak, but the idea is delicious ; the 
charm of this picture is a remarkable example of a success in paint- 
ing entirely due to literature. This boundless desert in this Egypt, 
with its deep history, is a place alone in the world, and nowhere else 
can the mind be more powerfully struck by the double immensity of 
space and time; the night all over the desert, and in a corner this 
glow which is just surrounding the head of a child, and which will 
light up the world, constitute a scene at once grand and charming. 

The love for general truths which we have already mentioned is 
also, with the encouragement of the state, the cause which gives the 
French school of sculpture an undisputedly high rank among all 
other nations. In our state of civilization plastic beauty is an ab- 
stract science, like philosophy or algebra. There are, moreover, par- 
ticularities which marble would not admit, — for instance, too great a 
reality in life and movement. Some sculptors, like Carpeaux, have 
been in their impetuosity only the forlorn hope of sculpture ; for in 
sculpture persons, especially when the whole body is represented, 
must live a simplified and appeased life. Such are the reflections 
which occur to the mind before the statue of a child exhibited by M. 
Chapu. The child is certainly full of happiness because he lives and 
is able to move; his juvenile pride and turbulent grace are quite 
charming. But there is so much truth in this image that the mind 
longs for more ; it is a deception to be at once so near to reality and 
so far from it. The limbs look as if they had suddenly become petri- 
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fied, and life seems arrested, —as it was in the corpses found in the 
cinders of Pompeii. 

Since France has been under the Republic, the pressure of republi- 
can institutions which has been felt throughout the country has not 
spared our artistic exhibitions, and broader and broader principles are 
applied to the nomination of the jury and the admission of works. So 
new rooms had to be opened for the eight hundred canvases which con- 
stitute the democratic superiority of this year over the last. But these 
pictures are of so inferior a quality that we may ask what inconveni- 
ence would have been the result of their suppression? Their authors 
would have gained the indisputable advantage of not being exhibited, 
and the advantages of the public would not have been less important. 
Such a quantity of canvases only overwhelms the few works which 
constitute the nucleus of an exhibition. The public, we know very 
well, is neither an artist nor a critic, nor even a simple dilettante who 
only stops before choice pieces ; the public looks at every thing it 
finds, and takes a keen interest only in the things which it knows, 
or which amuses it. For example, it admires the pictures of M. 
Firmin Girard, which have no atmosphere, and are provokingly 
polished even in the least details and remotest distances. Again, 
one of the greatest attractions in the exhibition was a badly painted 
picture called “ Le lavabo des Réservistes,” because the faces and con- 
tortions of soldiers washing themselves at a drinking-trough evoke 
ideas which amuse the public and are recognized as familiar. 

There is still another inconvenience for artists in this great num- 
ber of admissions. Some of them, who want to be seen at any cost, 
send off fire-crackers, so to speak, in the eyes of the public, and pro- 
duce nothing but quackery. In former times a mere nosegay was 
enough to make an artist’s reputation ; but M. Gouse’s pretty flowers 
would run a sad risk of being overlooked, now that some painters ex- 
hibit them by bundles, or even by cart-loads, —like M. Jeannin. M. 
Roll, a promising young painter, has made a dance of fauns and 
nymphs, in comparison with which the “Danse” by Carpeaux is a 
diplomatic quadrille in an ambassador’s drawing-room. Impression- 
ists seek for another sort of singularity; while other artists strain 
every nerve to put so many things upon their canvas that they dis- 
tinguish themselves by putting nothing at all. There is a possible 
danger of these eccentricities giving art a wrong direction, and driv- 
ing it to the love of what is merely dazzling. 

These questions are important, and show how difficult it is fora 
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frankly republican government to introduce everywhere the principles 
of free trade and liberty. Art is an aristocracy; a Salon is a gather- 
ing of choice works, — but exhibitions opened to everybody are only 
markets. Yet it is true that in former times, when the doors were so 
severely kept, there were abuses, cabals, and scandalous exclusions. 
So we fall from one inconvenience into another ; and this question of 
the aristocratic or democratic régimes applied to exhibitions repre- 
sents accurately the political state of France, as it has been for a 
century past, — I mean in the perpetual oscillation between despotism, 
which comes to destruction by its faults, and liberty, which falls by 
its excesses. 

A great many strangers were pleased by the way in which they 
were welcomed at the Universal’ Exhibition, and France feels inter- 
ested to give her annual Salons a character to which they tend, — that 
of a really international tournament. Thus M. Siémiradski, one of the 
great laureates of the Universal Exhibition, has sent a scene of anti- 
quity. An elegant Roman villa is situated near a blue gulf, probably 
that of Naples, surrounded by tawny mountains ; a dancer has spread 
on the sand of the garden a carpet in which she has planted poniards ; 
she is just going to begin her exercises before somewhat scattered 
spectators ; light filters nearly everywhere. The influence of the 
Hispano-Roman school is visible in this picture ; but I.had never seen 
the doctrine of patches and that taste for glitter, which were brought 
into fashion by, Fortuny, applied to so large a surface. 

This picture is inferior to the “ Torches de Néron,” the severe and 
dark character of which made the success of the painter at the Uni- 
versal Exhibition. On the contrary, Mr. Herkomer, the great English 
laureate, exhibits a picture which is superior in many respects to the 
remarkable work which gained the great prize. Of the two, the “ Asy- 
lum for Old Women” is better painted and shows a more complete 
mastery of a painter’s resources. In the composition and execution 
of the background Mr. Herkomer has remembered the Dutch mas- 
ters; the foreground is really English. In a great apartment, the 
depth of which looks enormous, old women are seated at an im- 
mensely long table. In the middle of the room a nurse is going 
from one old woman to another, giving them work. The first thing 
which strikes a Frenchman in the presence of such a scene —as it had 
struck M. Taine in England, in the presence of the reality itself — is 
the resignation which reigns in these establishments ; and we feel a 
pang at the heart when we see such a long file of calm and resigned 
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miseries. Nothing can be more melancholy than the light thrown by 
a window which is opened at the farthest extremity of the room, and 
which melts persons and objects in the dreary uniformity of a gray as 
cold and pale as a winter twilight. An old woman sips her tea ; another 
chatters ; another dreams. All the attitudes, dresses, and faces are 
studied with a ruthless analysis which sees every thing, and a talent 
which will omit nothing of what it has seen. Hence arise strange 
complications in those faces of old women, so rich in picturesque 
details, and a rugged execution which injures in some measure the 
quality of the painting. Notwithstanding this criticism, the general 
effect is powerful. The group in the foreground is a hard and shrill 
note, which is pursued to the other extremity of the room with dying 
vibrations, but with such a long and implacable continuity that it 
makes one shudder. I suppose I am not mistaken when I say that 
this is the aim of Mr. Herkomer’s work ; it would turn to caricature 
if this emotion were not floating in the air to move our pity. 


If we speak of the worldly attractions of the Salon, one of its 
greatest originalities consisted in the night visits. The Palais de 
l' Industrie, lighted with the electric light of the Jablochoff system, 
offered a strange and charming spectacle. Now that the Salon has 
set the example; shall we not have our Museums opened in the even- 
ings? It is certain that the reflectors throw a sufficient quantity of 
light to make pictures visible ; that the inconveniences hitherto at- 
tached to the process (the variability of luminous intensity, the dif- 
ferent colorations of the light) still allow us to appreciate what is 
exhibited. It would be too much to say that the effect and impression 
are the same as by daylight ; but many pictures, especially dark ones, 
of which the surface is not as rough as mortar, are seen more favorably 
in this light: their colors are made gayer and brighter, as theatrical 
decorations look best by the light of lustres. 

Cu. GINDRIEZ. 











THE ART OF CASTING IN PLASTER AMONG THE 
ANCIENT GREEKS AND ROMANS. 


II. 


Ty a previous paper we have critically considered the text of Pliny 

bearing upon the question whether the ancient Greeks and 
Romans were acquainted with the art of casting. Let us now proceed 
to some general considerations as to the probability that this art was 
known and practised by them. 

In the first place, the distinction between modelling and casting 
must be distinctly kept in mind, and care must be taken not to con- 
found the two totally different terms “mould” and “model.” That 
gypsum was used in modelling there can be no doubt, and it is quite 
possible that it may have been used to fill prepared moulds of stone, 
terra cotta, or other materials for the making of ectypa. There is 
indeed no proof of this ; but as we know that moulds were made and 
cut in stone, into which clay was pressed and then withdrawn and 
baked for ectypa, with which to adorn houses, so also it is possible 
that gypsum may have been used for this purpose. This, however, is 
merely a supposition, and the fact that none of them have ever been 
found in plaster renders it highly improbable. In these ectypa of clay, 
as well as in the impressions taken from them, there are no indications 
of any thing like what we call a piece-mould, composed of many sec- 
tions ; and wherever there are under-cuttings in the ectypa, which could 
not be withdrawn from the mould and which would fasten them into it, 
these parts of the ectypa are invariably worked by hand. For instance, 
in the collection of Mr. Fol in Rome there are several terra-cotta 
figures of low relief evidently stamped from a mould, which are ap- 
pliqué, or fastened subsequently on to the cista of which they form a 
part. The sutures under each figure are still visible, but they are all 
corrected and worked by hand after being withdrawn, and have 
evidently suffered in being removed from the mould. In the same 
collection there are also several specimens of plaster reliefs, with such 
deep under-cuttings that they could not have been withdrawn from a 
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single piece-mould ; but all these under-cuttings are freely worked by 
hand, showing plainly that they were not in the stamp or mould ; and it 
is also clear that they were afterwards worked over with fluid plaster, 
the edges and flats of which have not been rounded, but left as it was 
freely laid on by hand. It is probable that in these cases plaster was 
pressed into a mould in like manner as clay, and then afterwards 
worked up and finished. But the slightest examination will clearly 
show that if a mould was employed to give a general form to them, it 
certainly was not a piece-mould, and that they are not castings in the 
modern sense of the word, but only rude stamps. 

These however are the only specimens, so far as we are aware, of 
any such use of plaster for low-relief ornaments, — the ectypa which 
have been preserved to us being invariably of baked clay. If plaster 
had been used for this purpose, we should expect to find them in the 
interior of houses or tombs, where they would be protected from the 
weather, and where they could be easily introduced into the walls and 
ceilings. But though elaborately ornamented designs in relief, worked 
in gypsum, are to be found still fresh and uninjured on the ancient 
tombs and baths, all of them were freely and rapidly modelled by hand 
while the gypsum was still fresh and plastic, and not a single specimen 
of cast plaster has been found. It is but a few years since the tombs 
in the Via Latina were opened, and in two of them the ceilings, divided 
into compartments, were covered with rich and fantastic designs of 
flowers, fruit, arabesques, groups of imaginary animals, sea-nymphs, 
and human figures ; the designs varying in each compartment, and all 
modelled in the plaster with remarkable vivacity and spirit: not one 
of them was cast. So in the houses at Pompeii, not a vestige of a 
figure or ornament cast in plaster has ever been found, — nor a mould 
in plaster ; and when one considers, that, being completely protected, 
they would naturally have survived as well as other far more fragile and 
destructible objects which have been preserved, the evidence is almost 
absolute that they never could have existed there. If so, it is in the 
highest degree probable that they existed nowhere. It would seem 
then plain that even the first, simplest, and most natural processes of 
casting in gypsum were unknown to the ancients, for no process of 
casting is so easy and simple as to fill a flat mould with plaster and 
then remove it, provided there are no under-cuttings. In doing this, 
however, there is a slight practical difficulty if the mould is in one 
piece, as the least under-cutting would render it impossible to remove 
the cast without injury or breakage. Indeed, though there were no 
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under-cutting, it would at least be very difficult to remove the plas- 
ter cast from a mould in one piece. Clay would be removed with far 
greater ease because of its pliancy, and any cracks or imperfections 
could be at once remedied ; add to this that baked clay is one of the 
most enduring of materials, and we have the probable reasons why the 
ancients used it instead of gypsum. But whatever may have been 
their reasons, it is perfectly clear that they did use clay; and we have 
no evidence that they ever used plaster. 

This use of gypsum to take impressions from flat moulds is, it would 
seem, suggested by Theophrastus in his Treatise on Mineralogy,’ in 
which he says that plaster “ seems better than other materials to re- 
ceive impressions.” The term drduayya means nothing more than 
an impression, such as one makes in wax from a seal ring, and as is 
very common still in plaster ; and it is to this use that he seems to 
refer. He does not, however, say that it was really ever put to this 
use ; and if it were, it would advance us little in our inquiry, since any 
material which is soft will receive an impression, whether it be bread, 
pitch, clay, wax, or any similar substance. 

But the step from this simple process of stamping in a shallow 
mould to casting from life or from the round is enormous. The diffi- 
culties are multiplied a hundred-fold. It is no longer a simple oper- 
ation, but a nice and complicated one. The part to be cast must first 
be oiled or soaped, then covered with plaster of about the consistency 
of rich cream, then divided into sections while the material is still 
tender, so as to enable the mould to be withdrawn part by part with- 
out breakage, then allowed to set, then removed, oiled or soaped on 
the interior surface, the parts all properly replaced, fluid plaster poured 
into the mould, — and finally, after the cast is set, the mould must 
be carefully removed by a hammer and chisel. This is an elaborate 
process as applied to an arm or a hand, but when applied to a living 
face it is not only difficult but disagreeable, and unless due care be 
used it may be dangerous ; and after all a cast from the face is hard, 
forced, and unnatural in its character and impression, however skilfully 
it may be done, and can only serve the sculptor as the basis of his 
work. Yet if the common interpretation of the passage in Pliny be 
accurate, this is the process which was invented and practised by 
Lysistratus, and by means of which he made portraits. Credat Fu- 
deus! With all our knowledge and practice we do not find this 
to answer in our own time. 
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But to cast from a statue in clay is still more difficult and compli- 
cated; there the extremest care and nicety are required in making 
the proper divisions, in extracting the clay and irons, recommitting 
the sections, and breaking off the outer shell of the mould. In fact 
the modern process is so complicated that no one can see it without 
wondering how it ever came to be so thought out and perfected, or 
without being convinced that it must have been slowly arrived at by 
many steps and many failures. 

That statues were modelled in plaster by the ancients there is no 
doubt. Pausanias mentions several ;! and Spartianus? also speaks of 
“ Three Victories ” in plaster, with palms in their hands, erected at one 
of the games, —and says that on one of the days of the Circensian 
games when, according to common custom they were erected, the 
central one on which the name of Severus was inscribed, and which 
bore a globe, was thrown down by a gust of wind from the podium, 
and that another bearing the name of Geta on it also fell and was 
shattered to pieces. 

Firmicus ® also relates that after Zagreus, son of Jupiter, was slain 
by the Titans, his body was cut to pieces and thrown into a cauldron, 
from which Minerva rescued the heart and carried it to Jupiter. He 
then.gave it to Semele who resuscitated Zagreus, and Jupiter after- 
wards preserved his likeness in plaster, —“ Ex gypso plastico opere 
perfecit.” 

Mr. Perkins cites all these instances, and says : “ They authorize us 
to believe that the Greeks and Romans practised casting in plaster.” 
But in saying this he entirely overlooks the very plain distinction 
between the two entirely different operations of casting and modelling. 
We know that they modelled in plaster ; the only question is whether 
they cast in that material. The term for casting, as we have stated, 
was “fundere,” and is always used when real casting in brass or other 
metal is spoken of; but nowhere is the term “fundere ” applied to any 
work in gypsum. “Ars fundendi aero” is constantly spoken of, —“ ars 
fundendi gypso” never. Besides, the very phrase “ ex gypso plastico 
opere perfecit” is at variance with casting. The words “plastico” 
and “opere” mean modelling, and nothing else. 

But throughout this paper by Mr. Perkins these two completely 
distinct processes are constantly confounded with each other. It 


1 Lib. ix. ch. 23; Lib. i. ch. 40; Lib. viii. ch. 22. 
2 Spartian. Sev. Hadrian., 22. 
3 De Errore Profanarum Religionum. Vid. Lobeck aglaopham, p. 571. 
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suffices for him to find a statement in an ancient writer that any thing 
is made in plaster, or even an allusion to a plaster statue, and at once 
he jumps to the conclusion that the statue was necessarily cast, and 
not shapen or modelled. 

“Tt remains for us now,” he says, “to establish by undeniable proof 
how little foundation there is for the opinion of those who pretend that 
the ancients did not make use of plaster for casting, supporting their 
opinion on the complete absence of statues and statuettes in plaster, 
or fragments of any kind found in excavations, when nevertheless 
thousands of objects of the frailest kind are found, such as stuccoes, 
vases, terra-cotta, glass, wax heads, etc. If it be true that the inclem- 
encies of weather and atmospheric agents could cause the disappear- 
ance of plaster saturated with humidity, or placed in conditions 
favorable to its destruction, it does not necessarily follow that these 
conditions always reproduce themselves. It suffices, to convince one- 
self of this, to glance at the plates 67, 76, 85 in the magnificent work 
published at St. Petersburg on the antiquities of the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus. These plates represent plasters preserved in the Museum 
of the Hermitage, coming from a tomb of Mount Mithridates opened 
in 1832, and of another tomb at Kertch excavated in 1843. These 
plasters ascend probably to the fourth century before our era.! 
Adorned with various colors and executed in relief, they were destined 
to be attached as ornaments to other objects, such as_sarcophagi, 
pilasters, walls, etc.” 

Well! what if they were? Is this any proof that they were cast? 
Mr. Perkins is easily satisfied, if he is assured of this fact by looking 
at engraved plates. Are they all of the same size? Are they ident- 
ical as they would be if they were cast from the same mould, or are 
they like all other plaster and stucco work of the ancients of which 
we are cognizant, — ornaments modelled by hand ?— or are they pres- 
sures from a flat, shallow mould, like the ectypa? If the latter, they 
are almost unique; and so far they prove that the artists who made 
them understood this first and simplest process of casting, or rather 
of stamping. But from plates it would be impossible to determine 
this fact, and Mr. Perkins gives us no reason to think they are unlike 
all the other ancient stucco work. He does not profess to have seen 


1 As Lysistratus and his brother lived about the 114th Olympiad (324 B.c.), if these 
works found at Kertch were plaster casés, it is plain that Lysistratus did not invent casting, 
since these were before his time ; and if Pliny means to say that he did, he is evidently quite 
wrong. 
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and examined them for himself; at all events one fact is here clear, 
that these, if they are in plaster, are painted plaster. 

In the British Museum there exist some of these so-called casts in 
plaster from the Cyrenaica and from Kertch. Undoubtedly they are 
nearer to being true casts than any thing which has as yet been dis- 
covered ; but, after all, a careful examination of these will show that 
they are not casts in the legitimate sense of the word, but merely 
stamps for a mould, and fashioned in precisely the same way that was 
employed in making the hollow terra-cottas. To make these a very 
rude stamp was executed, with no under-cuttings of any kind, every 
thing being filled up which could impede the removal of the clay, 
which was pressed into them. The clay was then carefully extracted 
from it and finished by hand. All the terra-cotta reliefs called ectypa 
were made in this way, and some of the moulds still exist, —not one 
of them, however, in plaster. The same process was employed to make 
some of the figures of terra cotta in the round, by making a mould of 
two pieces divided in the middle, of a very generalized form, with no 
under-cuttings. Into each of these moulds a quantity of clay was 
squeezed, and removed carefully, and the two parts were then joined 
together. A general form was thus given, and the artist then pro- 
ceeded to model and to finish it with more or less care. In this 
way not only ectypa were made in clay and afterwards baked, but also 
small flat ornaments which were afterwards appliqué, or fastened on to 
flat or round surfaces, — as on to cista. This is the process by which 
fragments of the figures from Cyrenaica and Kertch in the British 
Museum are made. The junction of the two halves is clear. The 
work is very rude ; there are no under-cuttings, — every thing is filled 
up which would in the least impede the withdrawal of the material 
from the stamp. There is, for instance, an arm and hand, with the 
interstices of the fingers quite filled up. But what clearly proves that 
these figures were not cast, as distinguished from stamped, is the 
head. Here the hair being adorned with a wreath with under-cut- 
tings, it could not be withdrawn from the stamp without destroying it, 
and it is entirely appliqué, or worked on to the head after it was re- 
moved. Had it been cast, there would have been no such difficulty. 
Nor, again, is it quite clear that the material of these figures is pure 
gypsum. It would rather seem to be a mixture of gypsum with white 
clay, or argilla, to give it flexibility, and enable it to be withdrawn 
from the mould. Indeed, it may here be observed that it is in every 
way probable that the gypsum used by the ancients in modelling and 
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ornamental work was differently prepared from that which we now 
use, and was mixed with some material which prevented it from set- 
ting rapidly, and gave it strength, ductility, and plasticity. Other- 
wise it is difficult to see how such works as those in the tombs of the 
Via Latina, which no one can doubt are modelled by hand, could have 
been executed with at once so much finish and freedom. Gypsum, 
as we use it, would set too soon to enable us to work it in such a 
manner. In the tombs of the Via Latina which were lately discovered, 
it is worked as freely as if it were clay, and was plainly so prepared 
as to enable the artist to take his own time in modelling, without fear 
of its hardening — oras we call it setting — immediately. 

This, then, is nothing new. It is not casting, and these figures are 
not casts. They are stamps, just like the ectypa of terra cotta. We 
know that «opoxdojia or dolls were anciently made in this way of 
wax and gypsum, or of terra cotta; and these are xopoxdopua. 

To infer from the fact that the Greeks knew and practised the art 
of pressing into shallow moulds of stone without under-cuttings either 
clay, pitch, wax, or plaster, that they also understood and practised — 
the art of making moulds and casts from life or from the round is 
utterly unwarrantable. Nothing is more simple than the one art, 
while the other is extremely complex. The one is merely like making 
an impression from a seal, which would naturally suggest itself to the 
first person who left the pressure of his foot in clay or mud; the 
other requires various processes of calculation and invention. In 
inventions it is not always or ordinarily the first step which costs, but 
the subsequent and calculated steps. Centuries often elapse between 
the first step and the second. A remarkable instance of this is to be 
found in the history of the invention of printing. The first steps to 
this wonderful art were taken by the ancient Romans: the very pro- 
cess by which we now print was known and practised by them; but 
the application of it to the printing of books does not seem to have 
occurred to their minds. It cannot but appear most extraordinary, 
however, that the idea of printing should not have occurred to them 
when we consider the facts of the case. Pliny relates that Cato pub- 
lished a book containing portraits of distinguished persons of his 
time, of which there were many copies; and so far as we can ‘conjec- 
ture these copies were probably stamped on parchment or some such 
material, and afterwards colored. Putting this together with the fact 
that ancient brick have been lately found in Rome with names and 
numbers stamped upon them by means of movable types, so that the 
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numbers or letters could be arranged at will, we might absolutely 
state that the ancient Romans understood and practised the art of 
printing. They certainly did print on their brick; they probably 
stamped the portraits of cuts in their books, — but so far as we know 
they never united the processes, and never stamped a book with 
movable types. Adopting Mr. Perkins’s method of argument, we 
might however declare that the mere fact that none of these printed 
books have ever come down to us was entirely inconclusive, since 
these books might have utterly perished ; while we have the clearest 
proof that they did print with movable types on brick, and therefore 
it is plain that they invented printing. The step from one of these 
processes to the other does indeed seem so evident, so natural, almost 
so inevitable, that we are puzzled to imagine how they could ever have 
overlooked it. Yet there is little doubt that they did. But from the 
simple fact of stamping in clay or plaster to the complex process of 
making moulds and casts in the round requires not one step but 
many, and each one of them requires calculation and invention. In- 
deed, if the art were now to be lost it would be easy to conceive that 
centuries might pass before it would be reinvented. 

In the collection of Mr. Fol of Rome, of which we have heretofore 
spoken, there are some interesting fragments of ancient statuettes in 
the round, very garefully finished in plaster, being the leg and thigh 
of one, and the half-breast and a portion of the torso of another. 
These are as carefully finished as if they were in marble, but they 
are elaborately worked by hand in the plaster, and not cast. These 
are exceedingly interesting as showing the method of the ancients in 
working in plaster, and they clearly illustrate the process of Lysistra- 
tus as described by Pliny, — the only difference being that the surface 
is of gypsum and not of wax, or color. The interior or core of these 
fragments, which is solid, is of lime, or a coarse kind of gypsum, and 
over the surface of this core is spread a thin coating of fine gypsum, 
which has been elaborately worked and smoothed on while it was 
fluid. The touches and creases on the surface are those of a mod- 
eller’s hand and stick, and it differs in every way from a cast. It is 
therefore plain that the artist first made a core, or rough tmaginem 
or formam, of coarse gypsum, and that he improved, emended, and 
finished the surface, not by means of “cera infusa in eam formam 
gypsi,” but of gypsum spread over it, — just as Lysistratus did. The 
language of Pliny is an exact description of this process. 

Again, a strong negative indication that gypsum was not used for 
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casting, or indeed to any extent in modelling, is to be found in the 
chapter of Pliny on Gypsum. “Its use is,” he says, “to whitewash 
[or parget], and to make small figures to ornament houses, and for 
wreaths.” He also adds that it is a good medicine for pains in the 
stomach. But he entirely omits to mention that it was ever used for 
casting. Is it possible to believe that if it were so used he would not 
even have alluded to such a fact? Would it be conceivable that at 
the present day any chapter could be written on plaster of Paris, 
omitting its employment for the purpose of casting? After giving us 
this enumeration of the uses to which gypsum is applied, he goes on 
to describe its nature and where it is found, and the different kinds 
of gypsum, and concludes with no allusion to any other use than 
what he has previously stated. 

Again, Pliny in the chapter on Lysistratus — which it must be re- 
membered is devoted to modelling — mentions one fact which seems 
to be inconsistent with any knowledge at that time of casting. Ar- 
cesilaus, he says, modelled a drinking-cup or mixing-bowl in plaster, 
which he sold to Octavius, a Roman knight, for a talent (£250). It 
is impossible to believe that such an enormous price would have been 
given for a mere plaster bowl. If the process of casting from it was 
then understood, Arcesilaus might have repeated it in cast a thousand 
times, and the original and the cast being in the same material, one 
would, if retouched, have been quite as good as the other. Yet he 
seems only to have made one, and to have asked for that a talent. 
Again, Lucullus made a contract with this same artist to model for 
him in plaster a statue of Fabatus, for which he agreed to pay him 
no less than 60,000 sesterces, or £530. 

It is worth noting, too, as a curious fact, that just at the very time 
when Lysistratus is supposed to have invented plaster-casting, the 
art of brass-casting began to decline in character and style, and soon 
after seems to have died out and been lost ; at all events, Pliny tells 
us that soon after the 120th Olympiad the art perished, — “ cessavit 
deinde ars.” And as Lysistratus lived only about twenty-five years 
previously, it would be singular to find one of these arts dying out 
just as the other was being developed. 

Mr. Perkins also thinks it valuable to tell us that Canova was of 
opinion that the sculptors of antiquity made finished sketches, and 
then by means of proportional compasses enlarged them and took 
points on the marble ; and he adds, “ We should weigh these words of 


1 Pliny says “ exemplar.” 
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a great sculptor who devoted himself to the most minute researches 
on this subject, as well as to every thing that had relation to the 
fine arts.” 

We agree that we should weigh the words of this distinguished 
sculptor, though we were not aware before that he was a profound 
archzologist, or had made minute researches on this subject. But 
how in any way does this tend to prove that the ancient Greeks and 
Romans knew how to cast in plaster? We are equally unable to see 
the precise bearing on this question of the fact also stated by him, 
that the drill is supposed by some to have been invented by Callima- 
chus, and by others to have been used long before; or that the 
pointing of a statue was probably known to the Greeks, and certainly 
to the Romans. 

Yet in a certain way the opinion of Canova that the ancients made 
small sketches, and transferred by proportional compasses their pro- 
portions, measures, and general forms to their large works, has an ar- 
gumentative relation to the subject different from what Mr. Perkins 
probably supposed. This opinion is undoubtedly well founded, and 
accepting it as such, what does it indicate? That the process of 
casting in plaster was known to the ancients? By no means. So far 
as it goes it proves diametrically the opposite, — as Mr. Perkins might 
have seen, had he “ weighed the words of this great sculptor.” 

In fact, this leads us to one of the strongest arguments against the 
opinion apparently advocated by Mr. Perkins. Had the ancients 
known how to cast in plaster from the model, as they knew how to 
cast in bronze, this process of making small statuettes and enlarging 
therefrom would have been quite unnecessary. They would thus 
have escaped the incorrectness which is unavoidable in such a 
process, by making at once their models of full size, and completely 
finishing them in clay or other plastic material before transferring 
them to the marble. Their process probably was to make a small 
statuette in clay, and then bake it or dry it. But in transferring 
proportionally this small figure into a large one, an objection occurs. 
Defects scarcely perceptible in a small figure become gross defects 
when multiplied into a large one. Not only variations of one-eighth 
of an inch more or less in small particulars in a figure a foot high 
would alter entirely the relative proportions of a figure eight feet 
high, but other inaccuracies inevitably occurfing in enlarging by 
proportional compasses would increase these disproportions, so that 
the increased figure would be invariably untrue in its effect and 
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in its measures. Now this is precisely what is apparent to any one 
who carefully studies the antique statues. Even in works showing 
the highest artistic knowledge and skill, the want of correspondence 
of measures and proportions between the two sides of the figure is 
very manifest ; and the larger they are the more this is exhibited. 
Thus, to take one of the highest examples, in the Theseus we find 
astonishing knowledge and artistic skill in treatment beside dis- 
agreements of measurement in corresponding parts, which are evi- 
dently the result of the defective mechanical process of enlargement. 
The legs are beautifully modelled, but of unequal length, — one being 
much longer in the thigh than the other. The same observation is 
true of the clavicle, and indeed throughout the statue. Now even an 
inferior artist would have seen and avoided these mistakes in model- 
ling the statue full size, but the defect would be easily passed over by 
the eye in the small sketch, particularly if the statuette were merely 
a sketch, as was in all probability the usual case. It would be diffi- 
cult to believe that an artist with the mastery shown in this statue 
would not have seen and corrected these mistakes, had the model of 
this figure been of the same size. This of course he perceived after 
the points were taken in the marble and the work was roughed out, 
but then it was too late to remedy them. This difficulty he and all 
other artists must constantly have felt. The question was how to 
avoid it. Nothing could have been more simple, if the modern pro- 
cess of casting in plaster from the clay model had been known to 
them. They would simply have modelled the statue in clay of its 
full size, cast it in plaster, and been sure of its exact proportions 
and measures. 

Let us take one step further. Had they understood the modern 
process of casting in plaster from the clay or from a statue, they 
could from the cast have multiplied in marble the same statue any 
number of times, identically or with such minute differences as few 
eyes could perceive. The repliche in a modern sculptor’s studio are 
scarcely to be distinguished from each other, and there would have 
been no difficulty in doing the same thing in an ancient sculptor’s 
studio. What is the fact known? So far from this being the case, 
not only are there comparatively very few repliche even of the most 
famous statues for which there would necessarily be a great demand, 
but even in the various repliche which we have there are not only no 
two which approach to identity either in attitude or size, but one 
can scarcely say in any one of them that the artist had more at best 
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than a vivid recollection of the original or of some other replica, 
much less that he had it before him to copy even by eye. Often the 
attitude is changed, as well as the size and proportions ; sometimes 
the action is reversed ; and in all cases such differences exist as it is 
impossible that the clumsiest workman could have made with a cast of 
the original before him. Nor do we read or hear of any copies in our 
sense of copy ; that is, exact reproduction of any of the great works of 
the great sculptors. Look for instance at the Venus of the Capitol 
and the Venus de Medici and the St. Petersburg Venus, — they are 
all repliche of the renowned statue by Praxiteles; but beyond the 
general attitude there is no resemblance, not so much as any clever 
artist of to-day could make from mere recollection. Look again 
at the portrait busts,— how many are there of Marcus Aurelius, 
Octavius Czesar, and Lucius Verus !— and no two of them approach- 
ing identity. Of the thousands of statues which have been ex- 
cavated, no two are exact copies from the same model. There is at 
best nothing more than a family resemblance among those which are 
most alike. Would this be possible, if the ancients knew and prac- 
tised the art of casting in plaster as we do? It would seem to be 
utterly impossible, or at least improbable to the highest degree. 
Again, why should not the great artists themselves, or their schol- 
ars, have made repliche of their famous statues? Nothing would 
have been easier had there been any casts from them. They were 
greatly coveted, and the prices paid for the original works were enor- 
mous, —so enormous that the largest prices of our day shrink into in- 
significance beside them. For the famous nude Venus by Praxiteles, 
Athens, in her extreme desire to possess it, offered in exchange to pay 
the whole public debt of the State to which it belonged. This offer 
was however peremptorily refused. Yet what could have been more 
easy, had a cast of it been in existence, or had they known how to 
make one, than for Praxiteles or his scholars to have made an exact 
replica, fully equal to the original or even superior to it, with additional 
touches of the master’s hand? That this was never done, or hinted 
at, proves that, the statue once having passed out of the artist’s hands, 
he could repeat it from memory only by aid of his sketch; and this 
would have not only cost him as much labor as making a new statue, 
but would in no sense have been identical. Again, is it to be supposed 
that if Polycleitus had an absolute cast of his life-size statue of the 
Doryphoros which would have enabled him to repeat it with exact- 
ness, the original would have commanded such a price as one-hundred 
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talents, or £25,000? Oris it possible to suppose that Arcesilaus would 
have received a gold talent (4250) for a plaster bowl which could 
have been repeated by casting for almost nothing? It was because 


/ it was modelled, and the modern process of casting in a piece-mould 
unknown, that it commanded such a price. Here making a rude 


stamp without under-cuttings would not suffice. The finesse of the 
work could not be given, and the work would have been destroyed or 
greatly injured in the attempt. 

If it be a fact that the Greeks and Romans knew this process, one 
would naturally expect to find at least some fragments of casts or 
moulds in plaster of their great works, — as for instance of their small 
and exquisite Corinthian bronzes, if not of their large figures. But, so 
far as we are aware, nothing of the kind has ever been found. The 
whole city of Pompeii in the height of its luxury was buried under a 
fall of ashes, which for many long centuries preserved the most refined, 
fragile, and delicate utensils and works of art ; and it is but afew years 
since that we removed these ashes and explored its houses and rooms 
which had been untouched since that fatal calamity befel them of which 
Pliny gives us so vivid an account. It is on the statements of the 
younger Pliny himself that those rely who claim that the ancients 
knew and practised casting in plaster. Long before his day, then, 
this art had been invented; and we should naturally expect to find 
some specimens of it in this city of luxury, among its pictures, its 
vases, its statues, and its glass. But in all Pompeii there has not 
been found a vestige of a casting in plaster. Its stuccoes still remain, 
the bas-reliefs worked in plaster on its walls are still uninjured, its 
paintings are still fresh, its vases unbroken, its household utensils 
perfect. Hermetically sealed up under that mound of ashes, there 
was nothing to injure a cast in any house, if it existed. But there is 
absolutely nothing of the kind. Yet this was a people devoted to art, 
and whose houses were filled with knick-knacks of every kind. We 
find the sculptor’s studio, but there is not a cast in it, nor is there 
the shop of a caster. It is plain, therefore, that there was not a cast 
in Pompeii. , 

But if anywhere there were casts from the round there were also 
piece-moulds from the round. Where are they? Has any person ever 
heard of one? Now a hollow cast is comparatively a fragile object ; 
but a plaster mould, saturated as it must be with oil, is any thing but 
a fragile object. Sheltered from the inclemencies of storm and rain 


it would last for thousands of years, and would even resist a century 
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of exposure to the weather of Italy. But not underground nor above- 
ground anywhere has such a thing been found. Whatever moulds 
have been found are only fit for mere stamping. They are extremely 
rude, without under-cuttings, and only seem to give a general shape. 
They are not cast upon any thing, but worked out by hand, and are 
not in plaster. They are all small; nothing ever has been found 
which is either a mould, or a cast from life, or from a statue, or from 
a vase or bowl, or any careful work of art. 

In face of this we must say we do not agree with Mr. Perkins 
when he thinks he “establishes by undeniable proof how little founded 
is the opinion of those who pretend that the ancients did not practise 
casting in plaster, — sustaining it by the complete absence of statues 
and statuettes of plaster or fragments of any kind in the excavations, 
when nevertheless thousands of objects are found of the most fragile 
nature ;” and especially when these undeniable proofs he offers are 
the existence of some works and arabesque ornaments in plaster 
found at Kertch, and supposed to belong to the fourth century before 
the Christian era, and which apparently he has never seen. On the 
contrary, we should like to know how he explains the fact that no in- 
dubitable ancient moulds or castings have ever been found. 

But Mr. Perkins does not seem to reason beyond his texts. He 
does not discuss the probabilities of the case; he does not undertake 
to account for, or harmonize with his view, the great fact that nothing 
has been found of ancient art cast in plaster. Outside of what is 
written in books he does not venture. He does not even seem to 
have a clear opinion of his own. He says: “Sur ce point [casting in 
plaster] les textes nous laissent dans les tenebres. Faut il s’en eton- 
ner? Non! Les auteurs classiques trompent notre curiosité sur 
des choses d’un bien autre intent. Que nous disent ils des vases 
peints, dont les musées de L’Europe regorgent? Rien, etc.” Well, 
if the texts leave us in darkness, are we then to know nothing and to 
think nothing? Are we not to exercise our minds, and if a doubtful 
text seems to indicate a fact utterly at variance with our reason and 
with the facts we know, are we to treat that text as a fetich, and bow 
down and worship it, because it is written in a book? Are we to 
endeavor to wrench every thing into harmony with it? Or if it will not 
agree with facts of which there is no doubt, are we not rather to 
sacrifice the text than our own reason? And especially are we to pay 
such reverence toa doubtful text of Pliny, the most careless of writers, 
the least accurate of archzologists? As to the painted vases, no ar- 
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gument or ancient texts are needed ; there is no question in respect 
to them ; they exist in great numbers. But in respect to casting in 
plaster there is nothing but texts to depend upon. Nay more, there 
is only one passage in any ancient author, so far as I am aware, that 
seems to assert the existence of this process ; and the question is as 
to the meaning of this very ambiguous passage. If it means what 
Mr. Perkins supposes, where are the moulds; where are the casts; 
where are the finished likenesses ; where is there any thing, in a word, 
to support the statements of Pliny, as thus interpreted? Does it not 
seem amazing that they should all have totally disappeared ? 

That the text of Pliny, on which all rests, does not mean what it is 
supposed to mean by Mr. Perkins, we have endeavored to show ; but 
at all events, since it is admitted to be most obscure and scarcely in- 
telligible, it would be better to throw the text overboard, if it is in con- 
flict with all we know and is improbable in itself, particularly when 
we take into consideration the corrupt condition of the entire text of 
Pliny. Dr. Brunn, who is certainly an able and learned archeologist, 
does not hesitate to reject a portion of this very text, from the words 
“idem et de signis effigiem expremere,” as an interpolation ; and there 
can be no doubt in the mind of any one who carefully examines it that 
this entire passage is full of confusion of ideas and statements. 

Mr. Perkins endeavors to strengthen his position, and also the text 
of Pliny as he understands it, by a citation from the “ Trajic Jupiter ” 
of Lucian, in which the statue of Hermes complains that he is spotted 
by the pitch with which the sculptors cover his limbs every day, “ afin 
de les reproduire” he gratuitously adds, with no authority in the text 
for such a statement ; and apropos of this he tells us that one may 
“model with pitch mixed with marble dust or brick.” He adds: 
“It is what the Italians call ‘ciment,’ and they employ it for the 
most delicate parts of the mould. It is sufficient in order to keep it 
in a malleable state to set the piece on which one is working near 
the fire, or to soften it from time’ to time in a bath of hot water.” 
“ Now this information,” he continues, “ which we owe to one of the 
most eminent and learned artists of our age is very precious, since it 
gives us the real meaning of the passage in Lucian.” This taken in 
connection with a passage in Apollodorus representing Daedalus mak- 
ing a statue to Hercules ev rioon or ev rien — the word is doubtful — 
induces Mr. Perkins “to conclude, first, that two centuries before the 
Christian era, pitch was used, mixed without doubt with other sub- 
stances, to cast statues (mouler les statues) ; second, that the pas- 
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sage in Lucian not only contains one of those railleries of which the 
Voltaire of antiquity was so prodigal, but leads us to suspect that it 
veils the indication of one of the processes of casting.” That is, first 
he inclines to the opinion that avon (pitch) is a misprint for weros 
(pine wood), and that the statue made by Deedalus was in wood; and 
then he immediately turns around, and thinks that it proves the exist- 
ence of casting in plaster. It cannot mean both; and the probability 
would seem to be that he is wrong in both suppositions, and that 
Deedalus was only employed in painting his statue in resin or wax. 

The seriousness of this passage is more remarkable than its accu- 
racy. Who can the eminent and learned artist be who has given us 
this so precious information —“ce renseignement tres-précieux ” — 
which is known to every humble caster in Europe ?—though he is 
not quite correct in the composition of what he says the Italians call 
“ciment.” He must bea French artist who scorns the Italian lan- 
guage as being, in the words of another of his countrymen, “rien que 
de mauvais Frangais.” Ciment is not an Italian word, and cimento has 
a quite different significance, — that of attempt or essay. The Italian 
casters call this material cera, though it is not wax. But aside from 
this, let us consider this passage from Lucian to which Mr. Perkins, 
following other writers, refers us as showing that the process of cast- 
ing in plaster was known to the ancient Greeks. 

The Zeus Tpaywdos of Lucian is a satire on the divinities of 
Greece, and a council of them is called to deliberate on what should 
be done in consequence of an assault upon their nature and power by 
Damis. The gods are called upon, and a question arises as to the 
precedence they should have, — whether it should be according to the 
material of which they are made, of ivory, gold, bronze, stone, or clay, 
or according to the excellence of their workmanship and the skill of 
the artist ; but such confusion of claims is made that no precedence 
is finally allowed to any one, and the question as to the reasons 
and arguments of Damis and his opponent Timocles is discussed. 
While this is going on, a figure is seen approaching which is thus 
described :— 

“But who is this who comes in such haste (6 yadxods, 6 etypappos, 
© ebtrepiypados, 6 dpyaios Ti avadeow Tis Kouns), this bronze, this 
beautifully chased or engraved, beautifully outlined, the archaic in 
the arrangement of his hair (xirrns yoov dvarémAnoa, oonpepa 
éxpatropevos id Tav avdpuavtoroiwy) ; he is clogged with pitch from 
seals or impressions being daily taken from it by the sculptors.” 
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Hermes, the bronze, then answers : — 

“It happened lately that my breast and back were covered with 
pitch by the scudpiors in bronse, and a ridiculous cuirass was thus 
formed on my body, and by imitative art received a complete seal 
from the brass.” ! 

This passage is supposed to indicate the process of casting in plas- 
ter. It is possible that it may indicate a preparation in pitch to cast 
in bronze, but ¢ertainly not in plaster, which is the sole question. It 
is not workers in plaster who are engaged on it, but workers in bronze ; 
and what they were doing was plainly to take impressions of the in- 
taglio chasing or engraving on the body of the figure. The descrip- 
tion of the bronze is that it was archaic, and beautifully traced and 
engraved. It may have been a Terni engraved with verses, or figures, 
or inscriptions ; and this is by no means improbable, as it represented 
Hermes, and as nothing but the breast and back were covered with 
pitch. At all events the process was one which seems to have been 
carried on, not for once, but daily. It may have been the famous 
Hermes dyopaios, which was cast in the thirty-fourth Olympiad, and was 
a study for brass casters. Again, it may not have been a figure in the 
round, but merely a bas-relief, or intaglio ; and this supposition would 
be entirely in accordance with the hieratic and archaic sculpture in 
brass, marble, and terra cotta. Many were executed thus in intaglio 
and engraved, — some of which still remain, — and others in relief. A 
list of such may be found in Miiller’s “Ancient Art ” (p. 61-65). 
If the passage refers to making a mould for casting, it was for casting 
in bronze and not in plaster, though nothing is said about casting, but 
merely of taking impressions or seals. The words é«rovméyevos and 
éxpatropuevos mean ex-pressions from a seal or stamp. Exactly what 
the sculptors were doing, however, to this statue covers the process 
of brass casters. Thus Lucian, speaking of a certain brass statue in 
the Agora, says: olofa rov yadxodv tiv éodra év tH dyopa, Kal ra 
pev mitrav ta Se edwv SveréXeoa,y— “You know the brass statue 
standing in the forum, on which I was occupied pitching and drying, 


or burning.” 
But there is nothing new in all this, and nothing which throws any 
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light upon the subject in question. It was as we well know a com- 
mon practice of the Greeks, in making their large statues, to build 
up a core of wood, brickwork, plaster, and other materials as a founda- 
tion or rough sketch. On the surface of this in their chryselephantine 
statues they veneered sheets of gold and ivory, sometimes covering 
the entire surface with these precious materials, and sometimes finish- 
ing portions of them with an exterior of plaster or clay, which was 
painted in imitation of life. This for instance was the case with the 
Dionysos in Kreusis, described by Pausanias, of which the whole 
figure was modelled in plaster and afterwards colored. It would also 
seem to have been a practice with the Greek artists to cover these 
cores, or roughly executed cores, with a composition of resin and pitch 
which they indurated by fire ; and then finished the surface in this 
material. Such at least appears to be the process indicated by Lucian 
in the passage just quoted, in which he speaks of the statue he was 
engaged in pitching and drying ; as well as by Apollodorus in a passage 
in which Deedalus is described as making a statue of Hercules in pitch 
(wicca). The term pissa in this last passage has by some translators 
been supposed to be a misprint for éy rion, meaning that this statue 
was a {oavoy executed in pine-wood like other Deedalian figures. As 
it stands in the original, however, it is wicaa, and means pitch ; and it 
is quite as probable that it is correct and means a sort of encaustic 
finish with resin and gum. However this may be, there is little doubt 
that in making their bronze statues they used a surface of wax and 
pitch, or some such material, which was plastic and would melt. And 
it is well known that they spread wax over their statues to give them 
a polished surface, and also finished their plaster walls with a covering 
of wax. 

In making large statues, a skeleton frame-work of wood was often 
employed, called «évvaBos, or xdveBos, which was covered with solid 
material, — clay, plaster, brick, pitch, etc., all welded together to form 
a solid core over which the surface was finished in clay, plaster, pitch, 
ivory, or gold. In the “Somnium Seu Gallus” of Lucian, Gallus says, 
speaking of himself, “ If he were king, he should be like one of the 
colossi of Phidias, Praxiteles, or Myron, which though externally 
like Neptune or Jupiter, — splendid with ivory and gold, bearing the 
trident or the thunderbolt, — yet if you look inside you will find them 
composed of beams and bolts and nails traversing them everywhere, 
and braces and ridges, and pitch and clay, and other ugly and mis- 
shapen things.” 
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It is a curious fact bearing generally on this subject that no allu- 
sion is ever made to such a person as a caster in plaster. Plutarch, 
enumerating the various trades and occupations to which the great 
public works of his time gave employment, speaks of operatives, mod- 
ellers, brass-workers, stone-workers, gold and ivory-workers, weavers, 
and engravers, but never mentions a caster. Philostratus also, enu- 
merating the different classes of workmen in the plastic art, makes no 
mention of casters. Pliny never speaks of them. Indeed, their exist- 
ence is never mentioned by any ancient writer, even down to the 
latest times. 

All things considered then, in conclusion, it seems impossible to 
believe that Pliny intended, in the passage relating to Lysistratus, to 
mean that he invented any method of casting in plaster, but rather 
that he intended to say that Lysistratus either. modelled likenesses 
in wax over a core of gypsum, or, what is much more probable, that 
he colored his likenesses in imitation of life; and that his specialty 
was making accurate and literal likenesses in the round with color, 
thus uniting the two arts of the painter and the sculptor. 

The process of casting in plaster is, in our acceptation of the phrase, 
of modern origin, and so far as we know was invented in the first 
century, a little before the time of Verrochio (1432-1466), the mas- 
ter of Leonardo da Vinci. He was among the first who employed 
it, and may fairly be said to have introduced it. At all events, 
the first clear mention of this process, of which we are aware 
is by Vasari in his life of Verrochio; and he states that this sculp- 
tor and painter “cast hands, knees, feet, legs, even torsi, in order to 
copy them at his leisure ; and that soon after casts began to be made 
from the faces of persons after death, so that one sees in every house 
in Florence, on mantel-pieces, doors, windows, and cornices, a great 
number of these portraits, which seem alive.” For some time after 
it seems chiefly to have been used for taking casts from dead faces, 
—or hands and feet, —and not to have been applied to casting from 
models of clay. The general practice of that period was to make a 
small model in clay, then to bake it, and from this model by propor- 
tional compasses to enlarge it and point it upon the marble. The 
process of casting from clay models seems not to have been practised 
then, and so far as we know models of full size in clay were rarely if 


ever made, until rather a comparatively recent period. 
W. W. Story. 
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y= MOLTKE carried through his wars with a rush ; and from 
what has happened of late, it would seem that Bismarck in the 
political field is reaching his ends with equal vigor. On the 12th 
of July the Reichstag, by a vote of 217 to 117, passed a tariff bill 
which is replete with meaning and effects for Germany. No bolder 
measure than this, outside of declarations of war, has probably ever 
been taken by any of our modern governments. In direct opposi- 
tion to the previous commercial policy of Germany, and while the 
people never dreamed of such a thing as Protection, the Govern- 
ment has adopted a thoroughly Protective scheme, and in little 
more than six months from its first proposal has established it, with 
scarcely an alteration of even a detail and without the evasion of a 
single parliamentary form, as law over the land. The achievement 
is rather stupefying to the American beholder. To see a measure 
like this, the equal of which in every-day importance and interest to 
the ordinary citizen is not easily imaginable, put through a repre- 
sentative parliament in spite of the fact that it was much less ad- 
vocated than protested against by the nation at large, yet without 
duress or other apparent unlawful means, somewhat staggers ,our 
political mind. Economically, too, the exploit is not a little startling. 
To the free-trader it has been something like a tornado; while the 
protectionist, who was in moderate glee over the agitation of “ reci- 
procity” in England, fairly exults at this sudden installation of his 
doctrine as law in the Germanic Empire. Whether one looks from 
the stand-point of politics or economics, the great event is, to say the 
least, a matter of great interest. 

From an economic point of view, nothing about the affair is more 
striking than the total and abrupt change which the law accomplishes 
in the German tariff-system. There has been no tentation, no feeling 
the way. The bill has been passed as if it were as clear as daylight 
that Protection is truth. It was a great change of colors, too. 
During the debate Bismarck himself was twitted with vacillation, — 
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having in former years held and followed rather a free-trade policy ; 
but he disposed of the matter by replying contemptuously that at 
that time he was merely as ignorant as his opponents were now. The 
enactment of the law proceeded without the slightest doubt on the 
part of the Government, which also appeared not to be in any degree 
open to conviction. Throughout the transaction, Protection was 
treated as if its wisdom was altogether beyond question. Yet it was 
under a progressive modification of the tariff toward free trade that 
the German States — exporting in 1825 little else than raw products 
—had in 1860 mounted up to a very high pitch of industrial activity. 
This former tariff, with its modifications, had been the creation of 
the Zollverein, or Union of German States for the collection of cus- 
toms. Prussia proposed this Union in 1818. The following year it 
went into operation. In time it was joined by most of the States. 
The Union was designed both for the protection of industry and for 
the better collection of the revenue. It levied an ad valorem duty 
of ten per cent on all foreign imports. Each State policed its own 
border, so far as it had a foreign one. The receipts, after payment 
of the necessary expenses, were distributed among the States accord- 
ing to their population. The Union was substantially devoid of 
political significance, and existed solely for the good of trade and 
revenue. Under it the German industry of the present day began. 
As years went on, the duty on numerous articles was lowered, until 
in 1860 most raw materials and much other stuff came in free, 
while Germany had become as busy a hive of varied and skilled work 
as could be found in Europe. In 1868, on account of the political 
changes, a new Zollverein treaty was formed between the new North- 
German Confederation and Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden, and Hesse- 
Darmstadt. 

Not until 1871 did the Union substantially change its character, or 
acquire any expressed political relations. Previous to that year the 
Zollverein had had a twofold representation, —one of the States, 
called the Zollverein Council, and the other of populations, called the 
Zollverein Parliament ; the members of the latter being elected in 
the same manner as those of the North-German Federal Diet. The 
functions of this Parliament were transferred in 1871 by the imperial 
Constitution to the Reichstag of the Empire. Through all these 
changes, the Verein, whether in its own council and parliament or in 
council and Reichstag, went on, practically rather than in pursuance 
of any theory, in its free-trade leaning. So that when the new 
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tariff bill was brought forward Germany was, to most intents and 
purposes, a free-trading country. The customs proposed in the new 
bill, on the other hand, were extremely protective in character, both 
as to the range of articles taxed and as to effectiveness in excluding 
foreign goods. The importations from Great Britain, amounting 
annually to over $100,000,000, it is expected will be almost altogether 
stopped. Raw iron, most forms of cotton, together with wood, are 
all thoroughly protected; as to the rest, it may be said that nearly 
all kinds of industry common to Germany and other countries will 
probably also turn out to be fully protected. Agricultural products — 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, maize, buckwheat, hops, and malt—are taxed, 
apparently with no other object and certainly with no other appre- 
hended result (for there was open remonstrance by employers of 
artisans and others on account of the expected rise in the price of 
food) than that of protecting the tillers of the land, and keeping out 
foreign grain so far as possible. No more perfect wall against 
importation of foreign products, whether of earth or mills, can well 
be imagined than ‘this which Bismarck has caused to be set up 
around Germany; nor has any politician of late so violently and 
completely discarded the principle of letting trade flow in its natural 
channels ; nor has any country recently been more thoroughly com- 
mitted than Germany to Protection as a remedy for bad trade. In a 
word, the change has been equally abrupt and wholesale. 

Such a change, whatever else it may do, will probably not be 
without its value in bringing instruction to political economists, and, 
for that matter, to the trading world at large. It will test, with an 
approach to thoroughness and in a rather dramatic manner, the 
relative merits of the two rival trade-theories. At least it ought to 
show whether, when the trade of a country is stagnant, an application 
of the artificial stimulus of protection will revive it ; whether, if such 
protection does revive it, the revival will be permanent ; and whether, 
if in time there should come the desire, it will be possible to leave 
off the use of the stimulant without great hurt. Further, should 
England remain constant to her free-trade doctrines, there will be 
a striking opportunity for comparing side by side the respective 
virtues of Free Trade and Protection as means for reviving depressed 
industry. Bismarck, indeed, does not avow that protection is the 
best thing for a country at all times and under all circumstances. 
He does not go so far; but what he evidently thinks and says, is, 
that protection is potent to quicken dull trade. The argument to 
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which he ever recurred was that Germany had become the market 
for the surplus products of other countries, and that the obvious 
policy indicated by such a state of things was to prevent those 
products from coming into Germany. Such interference would 
afford relief, and without it there could be no relief. It is likely 
enough, that, if the Germans should be left to their own resources 
for obtaining their various supplies, most of the inhabitants would 
have work to do; her farmers would be busy, and her mills and 
artisans would certainly be well occupied in keeping the people 
supplied with the various industrial products. But there is another 
side to the question. If Germany has been for the last few years 
importing every year about $100,000,000 worth of commodities from 
Great Britain, she has also (the statistics showing only the amount 
of direct trade in both cases) exported to Great Britain nearly the 
same value of commodities annually. Protection, now, may be ex- 
pected naturally to operate, by raising wages and other items of 
expense in production, to curtail those exportations. The immediate 
question, therefore, presented for solution by the enactment of the 
new tariff is, in rough, whether Germany, with only home production 
and a home market, — or at least with much less of a foreign market 
than heretofore, — will be better off than Germany receiving foreign 
productions and exporting abroad, to a good extent, herown. The 
question is one which probably time can best answer ; though Prince 
Bismarck has in his own mind no doubt about it,—at least so he 
says. There is undoubtedly a disposition on the part of some mer- 
chants in over-producing countries, at any rate in America, to sell 
some of their goods abroad at absolutely no profit, or even on worse 
terms, in order to keep the market clear and high at home. It may 
be that Protection is the only remedy — necessary only temporarily, 
perhaps — against that fact, and ‘like facts, in trade. It is certainly 
to be noted, too, that German industry degan its career of prosperity 
under the more or less protective tariff which was first laid by the 
Zollverein. 

But the new tariff has other relations to Germany than that of 
protecting her industries and agriculture. It will be likely to alter, 
perhaps materially, the method of taxation prevailing in the various 
States ; and it should rather tend politically also to consolidate the 
Empire. The revenues of the States, or of most of them, are derived 
from both direct and indirect taxation. The direct taxes on land 
have of late been heavy enough to handicap the German agricul- 
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turists, and to be somewhat of a drag on land-owners. Other kinds 
of direct taxes are likewise rather heavy. This class of taxes the 
new law may not improbably lighten. Among the “constitutional” 
guarantees which a majority of the Reichstag saw fit to tack upon 
the tariff was one that all revenue received by the imperial govern- 
ment above one hundred and thirty million marks ($32,500,000), in 
any one year, from customs and the tobacco duty should be distrib- 
uted among the States in proportion to their population and their 
yearly contributions to the imperial treasury. The expectation is 
that this provision of the law will yield to each State a larger dis- 
tributive share of revenue collected by the Empire than it has hitherto 
received. The result should be, therefore, to make possible a light- 
ening of the direct taxation. If this shall prove to be the case, the 
tariff in addition to protecting the land-tilling interest will help it 
also in other ways. As to the centralization of power, too, it is 
apprehended that from articles taxed rather for revenue than for 
protection the yearly income of the imperial government will be 
increased. Should it be so, that government will in consequence 
become freer in its action. Its revenue at present is derived in part 
from contributions by the States. For the year ending April 1, 1879, 
these contributions were estimated at about $22,000,000, out of a 
total estimated imperial revenue of $135,000,000, — or at about one- 
sixth part of the whole. The weakest point in our own Articles of 
Confederation, the weakest so far as independent action of the gen- 
eral government was concerned, was the fact of the dependence of 
that government upon the several States for its revenue. Although 
the German imperial government is only so dependent to the extent 
of one-sixth of its revenue, yet the fact that it is so dependent at all 
is more or less of a hamper on its action. Now while it may not be 
designed that the expected increase of direct revenue to the Empire 
shall replace the contributions of the States, it is certainly true that 
the more money the central government directly commands each 
year, the less Bismarck will have to consider the wishes of the States 
in legislation, and the less he will have to apprehend from Particu- 
larism in carrying out his plans. It is to be observed, too, that the 
effect of the Franckenstein motion for paying over to the States the 
excess over one hundred and thirty million marks already mentioned, 
is to diminish the independence which the general government would 
have acquired from the tariff bill had it not been for that motion. It 
appears as if the Reichstag was unwilling to pass the bill without 
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that qualification. But we may be sure, that, with Bismarck in the 
chamber, the motion would not have passed if it was likely to prevent 
altogether the expected increase of revenue to the imperial govern- 
ment. The fact of the passage of the motion, under the circum- 
stances, seems to make it clear that the new tariff is expected to give 
an increased direct revenue to the Empire, and so to augment the 
independence and power of the central government. There will 
probably be, too, a further centralizing effect growing out of the 
relief from direct State taxation which the new tariff will probably 
accomplish. If the States find their economical affairs moving more 
easily by virtue of this new law of the Empire, there may be an 
unwillingness to disturb the imperial relation, and the law may in 
that way act as a restraint on Particularism. 

In addition to these considerations, the mere fact of having a com- 
mon protection in trade will perhaps have some unifying influence. 
The Zollverein, though only a commercial union of the States, un- 
doubtedly helped very much to the formation of the North-German 
Confederation ; and it is likely enough that, for a year or two at least, 
the comparative commercial segregation of the States from the rest 
of the trading world may favor the growth «* the feeling of unity. 
On the other hand, and against such centraiizing effect, there is no 
legislative enactment which a political leader can throw into a camp 
of federated States more likely to prove explosive, to be effective in 
stirring up local discontent and dissatisfaction with the union, than 
one interfering with the established routine of trade. It remains to 
be seen therefore, and is by no means certain, whether, apart from 
the increased brute power which the new law gives the imperial 
government by its large direct revenue, Bismarck has helped on Ger- 
man unity by his Protective measure. 

What the prime minister’s real object has been in passing this 
bill is a query which has called,out quite as much speculation as the 
question of the probable ‘eciitiomical and political effects of the bill. 
It appears to be granted on all sides that the ultimate object is to 
promote German political unity. But opinions have differed as to 
just how and in what way’Bismarck thinks and intends that the bill 
will operate to secure that object. There have been all kinds of 
suspicions as to what he immediately intends by the bill, but so far 
as they have been éxpressed in the way of charges, the chancellor 
has put in as.mahy disclaimers. His nominal ground for pushing 
the measure he makes to be the need of revivifying German industry. 
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He disavows any other object. If that be his immediate aim, it is 
quite possible to reconcile and connect it logically with the ultimate 
aim of political unity. The Empire is really in a formative state. 
That is, the experiment of unification has been as yet but brief, — 
with all sorts of hostile traditional notions still to be got rid of, much 
local jealousy still to be wiped out, and no small number of tangible 
obstacles to be overcome. The juncture is more or less critical. At 
such a time it is highly desirable, for the purpose of unity, that the 
Empire should not be visited with a prolonged period of depressed 
trade: such a visitation might open the way for fatal discontent to 
creep in. It is quite as desirable, too, in a more specific way, that 
there should be no extended socialistic agitation just now. Granting 
that such an agitation would be capable of accomplishing nothing 
permanent, it would nevertheless cause, and has caused already, some 
diversion of political energy from the one great and still incomplete 
business of cementing together the States. It is possible, then, that 
the chancellor advocated Protection, so far as an immediate object 
is concerned, simply because he thought it would bring back commer- 
cial prosperity. But it is likely that the scheme commended itself to 
him quite.as strongly as a process for making the imperial govern- 
ment more independent, and for extricating himself from the tram- 
mels which universal suffrage, representation, and parties have thrown 
around his feet. 

Some of his other moves on the board confirm this view. A year 
or so ago he sought to establish a tobacco monopoly in the imperial 
government. If he had succeeded in that, he would have become 
very little dependent on parliament for supplies. But the Liberals, 
his working force in the Reichstag, declined to pass the measure with- 
out amendments in the direction of popular government, — for which 
reason it failed. He has now a scheme on foot for the purchase of 
private railways by the Government, which may or may not be merely 
a first step toward a premeditated imperial ownership of all the rail- 
ways of the Empire. What a source of independent revenue to Gov- 
ernment the ownership of railways in Germany is may be learned from 
the fact that last year Prussia, out of a total revenue of $176,000,000, 
derived $42,000,000 from the State railways. The mines and mills 
of the State furnished a further revenue of $22,000,000. So that 
Prussia got more than one third of her whole income from the own- 
ership of railways, mines, and mills. Perhaps, as far as mines and 
mills are concerned, it was the consideration that they might sooner 
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or later become sources of imperial revenue that made Bismarck 
oppose a motion to admit, duty free, from Memel to the Vistula, all 
iron duly certified to be destined for German mills. Knowing the 
value he sets on the pecuniary independence of the imperial govern- 
ment, and seeing these repeated attempts to get for that government 
the ownership of sources of immense revenue, it is difficult to believe 
that Prince Bismarck had not in view as an immediate cbject, in pro- 
posing the new tariff, the enriching and increased independence of 
the imperial treasury quite as much as the protection of German 
industry ; all of which is entirely consistent with a paramount and 
intensely patriotic desire for German unity. 

Nothing could well shed a stronger light than the passage of this 
tariff bill on the question of free government in Germany. In name 
there is representation in the imperial government. There are two 
Chambers, and the members of the lower one are chosen by universal 
suffrage. In general there are all the visible equipments of a popular 
government. The fact, however, of the ministry being responsible 
only to the crown leaves a hole through which the essence of free 
government oozes out, leaving the institutions as empty forms. 
Representative government,— that form of government which, as 
elucidated by Guizot, supposes an assemblage of select individuals 
to deliberate upon the affairs of the commonwealth and to pass laws 
good for it, to the best of their wisdom and honesty, — there is not. 
Bismarck averred during the debate that the province of the Reichs- 
tag was to be guided, not to rule. By that habitual position of the 
chancellor, the National Liberals were thrown into additional con- 
fusion in voting upon the tariff. Many of them were free-traders ; 
most of them were committed to the cause of true popular govern- 
ment; and they were also devoted to the idea of German unity. 
They were therefore altogether in a quandary. If they voted against 
Protection, they thwarted the consolidation of the Empire. If they 
voted favorably to the unity of the Empire, they were voting for 
Protection, and also helping on the Government to a position where 
it would be freer than ever from popular control. The consequence 
was that the party on this very question went to pieces, and became 
utterly disorganized. It was a remarkable case of a minister being 
able to break up a party. It was a still more remarkable case, 
from the point of view of an advocate of representative government, 
in respect of the means which the minister used to break up the 
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Last autumn, after the failure of the National Liberals fully to 
second Bismarck in his plans for suppressing the Socialists, there 
was a vague but general expectation that something was coming to 
pay for it. That something did come. In the first place, in the 
early part of May last, at one of the chancellor’s soirées, Herr Wind- 
thorst, ex-minister of Hanover, champion of the Guelphs, and leader 
of the Ultramontane party, — esteemed to be and in fact being as 
bitter a foe as the chancellor has had,— made his appearance. 
Everybody was amazed, and looked to see what more was coming. 
More came. About a fortnight after, Herr von Forckenbeck, a 
Liberal, president of the imperial parliament, resigned. A few days 
afterward, Freiherr von Stauffenberg, first vice-president, also resigned. 
Their places were filled by the choice of Herr von Seydewitz, Con- 
servative, as president, and Baron von Frankenstein, Ultramontane, 
as vice-president, — the National Liberals not voting. This was the 
first time that a Clerical had held so high an office in the Empire, 
and the Catholic newspapers waxed jubilant over it. Toward the 
end of June, Herr Hobrecht and Drs. Falk and Friedenthal, minis- 
ters of finance, public worship, and agriculture respectively in the 
Prussian Cabinet, asked leave to resign. The emperor granted it, 
and they went out of office. Of course there was a great sensation. 
For accompanying all this was the spectacle of the Ultramontanes 
and Conservatives constantly voting on Bismarck’s side on the tariff 
bilh It happened to be a coincidence, indeed, that most of the 
Ultramontanes came from South Germany, where the industrial 
interests are large; and they might perhaps be supposed to favor 
Protection at any rate as representing those interests. But the 
general impression was, and is, that there had been a bargain between 
Bismarck and the Ultramontanes, by which he got their votes on the 
tariff and they got the promise of at least a mitigation of the execu- 
tion of the Falk laws. The new-fangled friendship with Herr Wind- 
thorst and the resignation of Dr. Falk could probably mean nothing 
else. Some peculiar reports from the Vatican, coming at the same 
time, confirmed the impression ; and the news since received from 
that quarter puts the matter almost beyond question. 

Now if it is a fact that there has been such bargaining, and that 
so momentous a law as the new tariff was passed by means of it, 
certainly Germany would seem to be about as far from actual repre- 
sentative government as if there were no parliament. If the bargain 
had been with the National Liberals instead of with the Ultramon- 
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tanes, the proceeding would have been a little better, and would have 
had something of the character of the old English bartering between 
‘commons and crown, by which the commons purchased bits of liberty 
, now and then. But here there was a purchase of a bit of Jesuitism 
and hierarchy. Yet even if there was no bargaining between Bis- 
marck and the Ultramontanes, the case is not much better for repre- 
sentative government in the Empire. It seems to be absolutely 
indispensable for the purpose of representative government under a 
limited monarchy that there shall be a majority, or something very 
near a majority, in the lower House, which represents the middle 
classes in the State,— their intelligence and patriotism, their liberal 
ideas and their honesty. By such a party an aggressive high-handed 
minister can be checked ; but not without it. The National Liberals, 
the nearest approach in point of character to such a party in Germany, 
are not strong enough. They are only a fragment of the Reichstag. 
The union of the other fragments on the tariff bill utterly routed them. 
What is worst about it is that there is no prospect that there soon will 
be such a party in the country. If the Ultramontanes and Socialists 
were to disappear, the way would be opened for the formation of such 
a party. The Socialists may give up after a time, but the indications 
are few at present that the Ultramontanes will cease being Ultra- 
montanes for a long time to come. In short, it is the variety of 
interests and issues in German politics which makes the real diffi- 
culty in obtaining representative government. Bismarck, it is true, 
from his skill in handling men and from the attachment the nation 
has to him, is also an obstruction. But the other difficulty will 
probably survive Bismarck, and is the main one. 


Joun E. Curran. 
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“JOHANNES, KING OF KINGS,’ AND HIS CHRISTIAN 
EMPIRE IN AFRICA. 


| hae persons are familiar with the fact that Egypt was once a 

Christian kingdom for the term of two hundred and fifty-nine 
years, ending a.D. 640. Fewer still, outside the circle of missionary 
enterprise, know or care aught for the existing Christian Empire of 
Abyssinia, which under its latest king, Johannes, bids fair to extend 
its boundaries and greatly to enlarge the sphere of its influence over 
the vast regions of Central Africa. 

The Christian period of Egypt — comparatively short in duration 
and unimportant in its influence on the neighboring communities, or 
rather tribes — was swept away by the Arab invasion under Amron, 
which left few vestiges of Christians or Christianity. To-day, a small 
Coptish community in the heart of Cairo—respectable more for the 
intelligence of its members (who are the chief clerks and accountants 
of Egypt) than for its numbers or influence — alone attests the former 
existence of Christianity in Egypt. But Abyssinia, claiming to have 
possessed the primitive Christians, and boasting of having secured the 
bones of St. Mark among its holy relics, has held fast to the faith, 
though disfiguring it with strange superstitions and distorting it with 
a fierce fanaticism, demonstrating itself in sterner savagery than that 
which once animated the old Crusaders, with whom hatred to the 
heathen was the equivalent of love to God. Tracing back the origin 
of their empire as far as the days of Solomon, when the Queen of 
Sheba paid her visit to the Hebrew monarch, and their line of kings 
to the joint issue of those two potentates ; blending in their religion a 
strange mixture of Judaism and Christianity, —the pride of race and 
religion animate this strange people, who style their monarch by the 
haughty title of the “ King of Kings,” and rate themselves not only 
as the peers, but as the superiors, of the rest of mankind. Homer's 
refegence to the “blameless Ethiopians” proves the character they 
had established among the cultured Greeks as far back as his almost 
mythical age, and it is to be feared, if the appellation then conferred 
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upon them was just, that their character and habits must have un- 
dergone a very great change since the blind old poet chanted their 
praises. For to the Abyssinian of to-day might fitly be applied 
Walter Scott’s portraiture of Bertram, as self-depicted : — 
“ Good am I deemed at trumpet’s sound, 
And good when goblets dance the round ; 


But ‘gentle’ ne’er was joined till now 
With Bertram’s rugged heart and brow.” 


For “blameless” is as inappropriate a phrase to characterize these 
fierce warriors as “gentle,” judging from the testimony given to the 
writer of this article by Americans held in captivity by them during 
the late war between Egypt and Abyssinia in which our countrymen 
bore part, as well as from the concurrent testimony of English and 
French visitors to the cities and camps of King Johannes, the suc- 
cessor of Theodorus, deposed by the English Expedition. 

Little was known or written concerning Abyssinia until that ex- 
pédition opened the country and let in some light on its dark places, 
—to the surprise of Christendom, which had previously classed Abys- 
sinia with the other conglomerations of savage and warring tribes 
which led nomadic existences over the deserts and jungles of Central 
Africa, where the climate, the wild beasts, and equally savage men 
disputed the entrance or the egress of the foreigner, and repulsed 
the onward march of civilization. Whatever, therefore, the motives 
of that English expedition may have been, and however futile its 
results, beyond inspiring a respect and terror for English prowess 
and English power among the wild dwellers on its almost inac- 
cessible mountain heights, —this much was certainly accomplished, 
and an impulse given to that country and people which nothing less 
violent could have effected. 

For at the conclusion of that campaign, when these wild warriors 
were taught the infinite superiority of the civilized modes and appli- 
ances of murder on a large scale— termed war — over their ancient 
and barbarous methods, their teachers left their tools behind them, as 
a gift to that one of their native princes who had made himself their 
ally, and materially assisted in the subjugation and destruction of the 
king Theodorus. This chieftain, by name Kassa, of the Province of 
Tigré, claimed also a descent from King Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba; and was therefore in the line of succession to the throne 
of what there remained of the ancient Ethiopia, or modern Abyssinia. 
Supported in his claims by the potent arguments of English repeat- 
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ing rifles and artillery, he was soon able to convince all rival claim- 
ants and the people at large of the legitimacy of his title; and after 
many bloody battles and the banishment of refractory chieftains to 
remote mountain-tops, — which serve as State-prisons there, — he 
assumed the style and title of “Johannes, King of Kings,” annexed 
all the neighboring provinces lying contiguous or convenient, and con- 
stituted and consolidated an empire, over which he rules absolutely 
to-day, with a population roughly estimated at five millions of souls. 

The boundaries, as well as the relations, existing between Egypt 
and Abyssinia have ever been of the most vague and unsatisfactory 
description ; and with two such encroaching potentates as Ismail 
Khedive and “ Johannes, King of Kings,” those boundaries and those 
relations naturally became still more shifting and dubious. In the 
quarrel which finally ensued between them, wherein the Egyptians 
have had much the worst of it, and failing in warlike endeavors are 
now essaying the persuasive powers of Gordon Pacha as a mediator, 
with the supposed shadow of England looming large behind him, it is 
impossible to say which has been the wolf and which the lamb. But 
that the fountain has been made and still remains very muddy, the 
unburied bones of Egyptian troops whitening in Abyssinian valleys 
and the cry for help said to have been recently sent by the new 
khedive to Constantinople, through fear of losing his Red-Sea ports, 
sufficiently attest. 

This latter circumstance shows the anticipated peril more strongly 
than aught else could, since of all things dreaded by Egyptian 
rulers of late has been Turkish intervention in their affairs; and the 
extremity prompting such a call must seem critical, indeed, to have 
even suggested it to the Egyptian khedive. 

It is probable, however, that “the King of Kings” for the present 
may consent to abate a portion of his demands, and accept only one 
or more of these ports on the Red Sea without insisting on Mas- 
sowah, the chief and most valuable of them all. Should Gordon’s 
negotiation result in this arrangement, a respite will be given to 
Egypt. Yet the strange reversal of position between the two great 
African powers will be made plainly perceptible by such a concession, 
evidently leading to other and greater ones in a not distant future, 
when, as is threatened, the shadow of England’s presence in Central 
Africa is removed with Gordon, concerning whose equatorial empire 
so much was predicted and promised, so little appears as the result. 
But five years since Egypt had designs on the territory of Abyssinia, 
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and actually annexed provinces claimed by her, —an act which cost 
Munzinger, the intrepid foreign governor of the annexed province, his 
life. For like a swarm of disturbed and irritated wasps the Abys- 
sinians rose up and massacred him and his two thousand followers, 
— King Johannes himself leading on the assailants, and boasting of 
the deed. To avenge this slaughter of his people and defiance 
of his authority, Ismail Khedive sent into the disputed territory 
two thousand well-armed soldiers under the command of Colonel 
Arendrup, a Danish officer in the Egyptian service. Decoyed into an 
ambuscade, Arendrup: and his whole force were massacred also; and 
their unburied bones were seen bleaching in the valleys by the next 
expedition into Abyssinia on the succeeding year. With Arendrup 
perished one of the ablest of the rising generation of Egyptian states- 
men, a young man of great promise, — Arakel Bey, nephew of the 
famous Nubar Pacha, and governor of Massowah, the place now cov- 
eted by the Abyssinian king. 

These reverses only exasperated the khedive into a more deter- 
mined exhibition of his power. In December, 1875, he organized an 
expedition against Abyssinia on a large scale, consisting (as far as in- 
formation can be obtained) of fully twenty thousand men thoroughly 
armed and equipped, commanded by his general-in-chief, Ratib Pa- 
cha—a Turk—and the khedive’s son Hassan Pacha, with a staff 
of American officers, of which General Loring was the chief, to aid 
and advise them,—a function which the ignorance, obstinacy, and 
jealousy of the native officers did not permit the Americans to per- 
form, until almost at the last extremity they had to rescue the army 
from the situation into which native incapacity had reduced it. As 
compared with the Abyssinians, the Egyptians, both officers and men, 
were as sheep to wolves, and only behind stone walls could the latter 
make any head against the former. 

The early history of Ethiopia is lost in the mists of tradition. 
Our earliest knowledge of the country is derived from Portuguese ex- 
plorations in the fifteenth century, a period at which the Portuguese 
were the most daring and adventurous travellers and explorers in the 
world. Peter, Prince of Portugal, on a visit to Venice obtained a 
narrative written by Palus Venitus, wherein he speaks of “a won- 
derful Christian prince, called Prester John, reigning in Asia, the 
most powerful and wealthy emperor in the world, looked upon by 
many as a sort of second Pope.” Inflamed by this account, the 
Portuguese king fitted out an expedition to find the empire of 
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Prester John, selecting for that task two men,— Pedro Corilham, 
and Alfonso Payva,— who were skilled in Eastern languages, and 
who were empowered to find this Christian prince in India, and 
make a treaty with him. The ambassadors wandered through Egypt 
and India in various directions for years, but found no Prester 
John, until Corilham was left to make the search alone. 

At last, about the year 1490, being then in the Red Sea, he heard 
of “a most potent Christian king of Ethiopia, who used to carry the 
cross in his hands, and whose subjects favored, if they did not follow, 
Christianity.” So Corilham wrote to the King of Portugal that he had 
at last found Prester John, whose people were called the Abyssinians, 
and that he would proceed without delay to his court in Africa. The 
intrepid explorer did penetrate into Abyssinia, where he was detained 
by the king or chief who ruled there at the time ; and no further results 
sprang from his visit, except that long after an Abyssinian king, hard- 
pressed by his enemies, sent for and obtained aid from Emanuel of 
Portugal. Four hundred and fifty Portuguese with their matchlocks, 
headed by Don Cristobe! de Gama, in 1543 routed a host of native 
warriors and reinstated the king on his throne. The little band 
colonized there, having been provided with land, houses, and mules, 
instructing the natives in useful arts. The ruins of the fine palace 

at Gondar still remain, as well as the cathedral at Axum, and 
bridges over rivers, and many buildings. But on the death of the 
king whom they had befriended his successor confiscated their lands ; 
and the jealousy of the native priests having been excited by the Jesuit 
missionaries’ intrigues, the Portuguese colonists were either massa- 
| cred, sold into slavery, or driven out of the country, and their return 

4) to Abyssinia was forbidden by a special decree just one hundred 

and fifty years after their first colonization. 

1. ‘ After this experiment the Abyssinians closed their country against 
foreigners, and for more than two centuries it was unvisited. The 
well-known explorations of Bruce were not made until 1771; and 
from him, until very recently, most of our information as to Abyssinia 
was derived. 

The accounts of our more modern explorers to a great extent con- 
firm the correctness of the statements made by Bruce; for neither 
the country nor the people seem greatly to have changed since the 
time of his visit a century ago. The testimony of two Americans, 

' Dr. L. D. Johnson and Mr. Mitchell, lately prisoners in Abyssinia, 

confirms the statement made by Bruce and so violently disputed and 
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denied by philo-Abyssinians (like M. d’Abbadie) even to-day ; namely, 
that the Abyssinians eat raw meat habitually. It is now proven that 
Bruce stated nothing untrue when he wrote: “I pledge myself never 
to retract the fact here advanced, that the Abyssinians do feed in 
common on raw flesh, and that I myself have for several years been 
partaker of that disagreeable and beastly diet.” 

But more of the peculiar habits and characteristics of this strange 
people will be given later, when the personal experiences of the two 
American captives above referred to shall be told, to elucidate the 
strange contrarieties between professions and practices — piety and 
savagery — which stamp a purely original brand upon these African 
Christians and their empire. 

Two things have impressed this originality upon both. First the 
isolated and almost inaccessible position of Abyssinia, shut out as it 
is by its lofty mountains and deep valleys from the outer world, and 
concentrating on its plateaux a population estimated as high as five 
millions. The second cause has been their isolation from their Ma- 
hometan neighbors and the savage tribes of pagans, with both of 
whom they have been constantly at war for many generations, and 
with whom they could hold no communion, — obedience to king and 
chureh being their first rule of conduct. While the power of the 
priest in civilized countries has alternately waxed and waned, it 
has ever been and still is all-powerful in Abyssinia,—the despotism 
of the king (or Negous, as they term him) being only tempered by 
this restraining influence, which in many cases is even stronger than 
that of the king himself, and which alone he consults or heeds. 

It is strange indeed that the only revival of the old Homeric Age, 
with its “King of Kings,” and subject kings, and priestly prophets 
the equals of kings, should be found among the rude and half-naked bar-, 
barians of Central Africa, who yet profess the Christian faith, whose 
precepts they disregard, but whose forms they follow with an almost 
idolatrous reverence. For Agamemnon (dvaf avdpav) never wielded 
more absolute power over chiefs and people than Johannes; yet 
those chieftains in their rude independence as often revolt against 
that authority as did Achilles, and the priestly pride of Chryses can 
find more than its parallel among the Abyssinian priests. 

It was in the fourth century that Abyssinia was converted to 
Christianity ; and in the sixth century her sway over the Red Sea 
and Yemen, or Arabia, was made perfect by her King Kaleb, the 
friend and ally of the Emperor Justinian, of whom Byzantine chron- 
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iclers make frequent mention. Wearied of victory and of power, 
Kaleb set the example, afterwards followed by Charles V., of retiring 
to a convent at the summit of a high mountain, where he dressed in 
monkish habiliments, and died in the odor of sanctity. 

But Arabia remained in Christian hands only half a century, the 
Persian king having invaded and conquered the Abyssinians in turn, 
slaying every one of that race whom he found abiding there, and 
eradicating all traces of their dominion. In the tenth century Judith, 
daughter of Gideon king of the Falachas, a Jewess, caused all the 
members of the family supposed to be descendants of the line of Sol- 
omon and the Queen of Sheba to be massacred, with the exception 
of one who escaped and perpetuated that royal line. But Judith and 
five of her descendants ruled over Abyssinia until the restoration 
of the line of Solomon, three centuries later. The Adounas or chief 
priests, however, during all these troubles, seem to have retained 
their authority over the people ; and the rule of having them named, 
or sent, by the Christian Patriarch at Alexandria in Egypt was estab- 
lished, and has prevailed even to this day. 

Then and thereafter sprang up those bloody feuds and perpetual 
small wars between the Christian Abyssinians and their Moslem and 
pagan neighbors ; and the proud title of “ Defenders of the Christian 
Faith” has ever since been claimed by princes and people, and vin- 
dicated by a fierce and bloody fanaticism compared with which that of 
the Turk is tame and gentle. The boundaries of ancient Abyssinia, 
which embraced the shores of the Red Sea, extended to the seventh 
degree of north latitude. Those of the modern kingdom are far more 
restricted, —“ Habash” as they now call it, —comprising the provinces 
of Tigré, Ambara, and Shoa, and several other smaller ones subdi- 
vided into semi-independent communities under the rule of different 
chieftains, all of whom however acknowledge the paramount authority 
of their Agamemnon, — Johannes. The Christian element prepon- 
derates; yet they have many Jews, Mahometans, fire-worshippers, 
and pagans incorporated with their population. 

But space will not admit of any further allusion to this topic. It 
may be said generally, that, although all these princes and people 
owe nominal allegiance to the great “ Negous” or king, he has 
frequently to enforce his authority by dint of arms on both, except 
when a religious war such as that with Egypt is proclaimed, — and 
then all the Christian subjects of the Negous throng eagerly to his 
standard, accompanied by their priests, who like those of the Middle 
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Ages are far more men of war than men of peace, inflaming almost 


to madness the fanatical frenzy of the people, and heading them on 
the battle-field. 


Three great mountain chains forming a triangle, with its base resting on the 
Abai and the Iumma and its apex at Massowah on the Red Sea, are the bounda- 
ries of an immense elevated plateau upheaved by volcanic action from the sultry 
plains of tropical Africa, but blessed with a climate as fresh and healthy as 
any in Europe. Indeed, the table-lands of Abyssinia bounded on the north-west 
by the arid deserts of the Soudan, on the south-south-west by the country of the 
ferocious Gallas, and on the east by Danakil, Adal, and the great salt plains of 
Arrhoo, may be likened to some rocky island rising in the midst of the ocean, 
rich with verdant plains, bubbling streams, and shady woods, but seldom visited 
by the mariner owing to its isolated position and the terrible cliffs by which it is 
surrounded. Very seldom do the natives of the Abyssinian plateaux venture 
down into the fever-stricken plains, where dwell their hereditary enemies, the 
Mahometans and pagan Gallas. Nor, except when led to a profitable and 
pious invasion of “‘ Habash” do the people of the low countries often penetrate the 
wild passes of the Abyssinian mountains. It therefore happens that, from which- 
ever side the traveller approaches Abyssinia, he*can glean but little information 
from the natives concerning the country beyond the mighty wall of mountains 
which rise before him as if to bar his path. 


This description, given by a recent traveller; — Captain de Cosson 
of the British army, who went to Abyssinia to hunt the hippopotamus 
in 1873, and spent several months there, — is confirmed by the reports 
of the American officers connected with the last Egyptian expedi- 
tion. It will serve to disabuse the minds of most people as to the real 
character of the country, which, because it is in Africa, is generally 
regarded as made up of marshy jungle or sandy desert, —the home 
of malarial fevers and of serpents. 

To gain the interior of Abyssinia and survey the wide domain of 
the “ King of Kings,” an elevation of ten thousand feet above the level 
of the sea must be slowly and painfully attained over mountain paths 
which it would be over-courteous to call roads. Then again, to quote 
De Cosson, “the traveller will see the great table-lands of level and 
verdant plains, extending far as the eye can reach, ending abruptly in 
perpendicular precipices, girding with a wall of stone fertile valleys 
a thousand feet below. Rising from these elevated table-lands the 
traveller will see lofty ranges of granite mountains that vie with the 
Alps, and when he looks at the thousands of torrents that in the wet 
season pour down from all these mountains, cutting their way through 
the rich earth of the valleys, and flocding the Abai and Athara rivers, 
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he will know the secret of the inundations of the Nile and fertility of 
Egypt.” For Captain de Cosson speaks truly here. Abyssinia may 
well be termed the wet-nurse of Egypt, whose life is the Nile; for 
the Nile is supplied annually, as he states, from this source, both with 
the water and the sediments which enrich its delta and its banks in 
remote Egypt, and make her one of the great granaries of the earth. 
Abyssinian kings, before Johannes, have loudly and frequently sworn, 
in their wrath at Egyptian aggressions, that they would interfere with 
and cut off this supply; but it probably would prove, even to mon- 
archs possessed of far greater knowledge and skill than they can boast 
of, a task as impossible as that by which King Canute once essayed to 
shame his servile courtiers. Yet admitting the possibility of such an 
engineering feat, the fertility of soil and wealth of the two populations 
would be immediately reversed, and Pharaoh’s seven lean kine would 
again eat up the fatness of Egypt. 

Hence it was that the khedive, Ismatl, — than whom no man knew 
better of all that concerned Egypt, — when taxed with the desire and 
intention of annexing or absorbing a large portion of Abyssinia to 
his own domain, responded (in the presence of the present writer) 
that, as Nature was already annually sending him down the best part 
of Abyssinia, — minus its intractable people,—he certainly had no 
desire for the worthless residue. 

There was some truth, as well as sound judgment, in this remark ; 
but, like Charles II., Ismafl was a man 


“Who never said a foolish thing, 
Yet seldom did a wise one ;” 


and among his most signal follies were his three expeditions to Abys- 
sinia ; the effects of which his son and successor has now to deplore 
and to pay for, in loss, not accession, of territory. 

General Loring, who served in Mexico, and who was connected 
also with the last Abyssinian Expedition, informed the writer that he 
was much impressed by the general resemblance of that country to . 
Mexico, though, as far as he and the army were able to penetrate, 
having less majestic mountains and feebler vegetation. He says that, 
proceeding inland thirty or forty miles from the coast, one reaches 
plateaux two thousand feet high, and enjoys one of the most bright 
and salubrious climates in the world, — clear and sunny in winter, and 
in summer refreshed by constant rains. From June to October there 
are several variations of climate every day; the morning breaks 
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fine and sunshiny, at midday it becomes cloudy, two hours later the 
rain falls in torrents, then follows a cloudless sunset succeeded by a 
clear night, the heavens studded with stars, often both the North star 
and the Southern cross being plainly perceptible at the same time. 
The continual rains so temper the heat as to make the summer sol- 
stice as endurable as the spring season. Hence the table-lands of 
Abyssinia, though lying in the midst of a burning region, are both 
temperate and healthy all the year round. 

The lower valleys produce corn, ¢eff (a small grain much prized by 
the natives), indigo, dourah, or maize. Barley, wheat, flax, etc., grow 
on the more elevated plateaux. The vine, and most other fruit and 
vegetables, can also be cultivated with little trouble, though less 
attention is paid to such culture by this restless and nomadic race 
than to the raising of flocks and herds on the old Abrahamic system. 
They have enormous herds of cattle and also of sheep, yet subsist 
chiefly on ¢eff and dourah, crops easily raised. Good cotton-lands are 
to be found between the Attara River and the Blue Nile. The 
“ Happy Valley” of Rasselas, existing in the imagination of Dr. John- 
son, has not yet been reached by any modern explorer ; and a visit 
to the other valleys of that region exhibits quite a different style of 
living from that which the grim old lexicographer “evolved from his 
inner consciousness.” 

Enough has now been written to show the character of the country 
and its resources and productions. Let us next turn to the inhab- 
itants and their present ruler,— subjects more curious still, — as 
proofs of the unalterable Eastern type under circumstances excep- 
tionally adapted to its preservation. The two leading passions, both 
of prince and people, are for war and for religious fanaticism ; and 
they contrive to gratify both at one and the same time, by a border 
warfare with “the Turks,” as they style the Egyptians, and the fero- 
cious pagan Africans with sharpened teeth (many of them cannibals), 
who occupy the valleys upon which they look down from their moun- 
tain eyries with the keen vision and rapacious instincts of birds of 
prey. 

What little is known to us of their manners and customs has been 
derived from recent travellers and prisoners, who of course could take 
but a superficial view of either. But enough has been seen and told 
to convince any dispassionate inquirer that the Abyssinians are, both 
in habits and culture, thorough savages, who, while fanatical adhe- 
rents to what they term Christianity, are yet in real Christian virtues 
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inferior to the infidel Mahometan, against whom they wage inter- 
necine war in the holy name of religion. For all the arts and appli- 
ances of civilization they entertain a sovereign contempt, clinging to 
the barbarous usages of their forefathers, and rejecting not only the 
comforts, but the decencies of civilized societies. Envoys sent from 
the Coptic Patriarch at Jerusalem to Abyssinia have reported their 
state of society and morals, as well as their neglect of religious obser- 
vances other than superstitions, in language which leaves no room 
for doubt as to the barbarism and immorality of the people under 
all their show of reverence for religion. These envoys, who were 
despoiled and maltreated by their professing brethren, robbed and 
imprisoned, escaped with difficulty from the country, and reported 
what they saw. 

They declared that no one of the cardinal sins was unpractised 
there, and no one of the holy sacraments of the Church observed, in- 
cluding the sacrament of matrimony ; but that alongside of a fanatical 
adherence to the forms of the Catholic faith, in its most ceremonial 
observances, — such as the abstinence from meat during Lent, — the 
spirit of religion had evaporated and left the people blind tools in the 
hands of priests, whose lives were a scandal to their holy profession. 
The grossest immorality was said to pervade the whole population, 
and in morals as in manners all was coarse, filthy, and bestial in their 
daily lives. The two great humanizing attributes of charity and 
mercy were unknown to them, and their captives in war were either 
murdered in cold blood or frightfully mutilated by the savage sol- 
diery, to whom they were delivered up among other spoils of victory. 
They live in huts, which swarm with vermin, an entire household 
usually occupying but a single room, having however various re- 
cesses, which serve different purposes. One of these recesses is de- 
voted to the use of horses, mules, or other animals of which they may 
be possessed. The children run about naked, and sleep on the floor. 
As abstinence from intoxicating liquors and the free use of the baths 
are Mussulman habits, the Abyssinians get drunk freely and abstain 
from washing, substituting grease for water, and producing a true 
“odor of sanctity” thereby. 

An Abyssinian may divorce his wife whenever he pleases ; and 
very few’take the trouble of being regularly married at all, although 
one is not supposed to receive the communion unless he has been. 
While the religious ceremony is thus neglected, the feasting on the 
occasion of a marriage is kept up most punctiliously. Their priests, 
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with the exception of the Adouna, or Patriarch, and the monks, are 
allowed to marry; but if they take a second wife they cease to be 
priests, according (it is to be presumed) to a literal rendering of St. 
Paul’s admonition. There is an enormous number of priests in 
Abyssinia, the career being an easy one and the rule the reverse of 
rigid, as they lead a lazy life and live on the community at large in- 
stead of laboring. Intoning the Psalms of David and observing the 
fasts constitute their chief duties. 

The female costume in the towns consists of necklaces of blue 
beads and a cloth, or leopard’s skin, around the loins. In the more 
rural neighborhoods it approaches the simplicity of Mother Eve, a 
plaited leather girdle around the hips serving as a substitute for more 
voluminous toilettes. The chief, and indeed only, coquetry in cos- 
tume in this primitive region, which is practised both by men and 
women, is in their elaborate hair-dressing. 

The men as well as the women wear long hair, and spend days in 
dressing it 2 / Abbyssinienne, copiously anointing it with rancid butter 
or grease, and plaiting it, when thoroughly saturated, into heavy 
folds on top of the head and tresses below. When once these solid 
structures have been built up, they are left standing for weeks. Into 
these tresses a pin of wood or metal, six inches long, is thrust to 
loosen the folds if necessary, or to scratch the head. The skin of the 
back as well as the head is saturated with the grease, which trickles 
down and forms a protection against the sun and insects. 

Such is a faint sketch of an Abyssinian interior and its inmates, 
which want of space forbids making more minute, though material is 
abundant from the reminiscences of my captive countrymen, who, since 
the English consul Plowden, are the only foreign Christians who have 
been submitted to the tender mercies of these African brethren, — 


“ A little more than kin, but less than kind,” 


according to their experiences. 
Thus far the picture is not attractive. But there is a reverse of 


the medal which presents the Abyssinian in more pleasing shape. 
If he has the vices of a barbarian and savage, he also may boast many 
of the virtues belonging to the primitive man. For he is a man 
in courage, in strength, in endurance ; and in carrying out-his con- 
victions he is of the stuff from which martyrs are made. Com- 
pared to the less barbarous and gentle Egyptian fellah, whom no 
superiority of weapons or training can make his equal on the field 
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of battle, he is as an athlete to a woman. Whether his antagonist 
be a wild beast or a man of another creed, he is ready to grapple 
with him, and ceases the conflict only with life. His love of country 
and of race is as deep as his hatred of the Turk. He is tolerant of 
other religions, especially towards the Jews, of whom there are esti- 
mated to be fifteen thousand in Abyssinia, — workers in gold and 
iron, furnishing those barbaric appliances of show, such as trinkets, 
crosses, emblazonment of shields, and horse-trappings, in which 
these wild warriors delight. 

The more intelligent Abyssinians insist that they were Jews before 
they became Christians ; for Menelek (the son of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba) introduced the Laws of Moses among them, which 
are in part observed by them even now. These they keep in common 
with the Copts of Egypt, their brethren in the faith, who disdain- 
fully class our missionaries among heretics and as not of the true 
church. In face and figure the Abyssinians, though copper-colored, 
greatly resemble the Jewish type in its Eastern manifestation. They 
also practise many Jewish rites, such as the choice of meats, the veil 
of the Temple, and others more distinctive still. Long fasts and 
correspondingly long feasts and ceremonial usages constitute most of 
their religion. They also show toleration to the native Mussulmans 
among them, numbering several thousands. 

Their present “ Negous” or king, Johannes, is a central and most 
characteristic figure in this African empire, which his courage and 
genius have already enlarged and consolidated, and which, should life 
be spared him, he doubtless will yet further expand and develop. Of 
him personally much is known, since several Americans and Europeans 
have had opportunities of studying his character and peculiarities 
under circumstances calculated to call forth his better as well as his 
sterner traits of temper and intellect. The Englishman already re- 
ferred to, Capt. de Cosson, saw him in 1873. In 1876 and 1877 two 
Americans in the khedive’s service — Dr. Johnson of Tennessee and 
Mr. Mitchell, a well known geologist — were held in captivity by him 
for several months. A French officer also, M. Gerard, in a letter 
recently written from Cairo to a friend at New York, details his 
experiences in Abyssinia and impression of the king, from which 
some extracts will be made. All these eye-witnesses express very 
much the same opinion of this African potentate, regarding him as a 
born monarch, however apocryphal his relations to King Solomon or 
the Queen of Sheba may be. 
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_ Dr. Johnson, who was captured on the 7th of March with a detach- 
ment of several hundred men (who were most of them murdered in 
cold blood, or mutilated and sent back as warnings to the rest), was 
more than six weeks a prisoner in the tent of a vas or chieftain, in 
high favor with the king. His life was spared and his liberty finally 
given him without ransom from his being considered a Christian and 
“an Englishman,” —“ American” being a word not in their vocabu- 
lary. He had almost forfeited his claims to consideration by asking 
for meat during Lent, which was most strictly observed by the pious 
warriors, who amused themselves under his windows by spearing 
their helpless Egyptian captives. After Lent he was given meat, 
raw or cooked, as he preferred, — the Abyssinian preference being for 
the uncooked. Summoned one day to the tent of King Johannes, 
the doctor enjoyed an interview with that potentate. He describes 
him as a man of middle age, in full vigor of manhood, of a sullen 
and apathetic countenance, of a dark color, but many shades lighter 
than anegro. His features were high, his nose aquiline, with nothing 
of the African type in his oval face and thin compressed lips. His 
manner was reserved, his speech slow and hesitating. He wore a 
long cotton cloth with a red band running through the centre, much 
in the fashion of a Roman toga, with no covering on his head or feet, 
fez caps, shoes, and stockings being unknown luxuries in Abyssinia. 
His tent differed only from that of other chieftains by being larger, 
and having a tent for women adjoining it. The king squatted on a 
mat, and a tame lioness with her cubs gambolled playfully before 
him, — the lion being their symbol of royalty. When De Cosson saw 
him, the lions were also present at the interview. There were many 
women as well as men crowded into the tent and outside, the 
captive “Ingleeze” being an object of great curiosity. The women 
wore the scanty cotton cloths similar to those worn by the men, 
all coquetry of dress or ornament being conspicuously absent. Like 
the Indian squaws, they are treated as drudges and beasts of burden, 
carrying on a march not only their cooking utensils, but their children 
also on their backs. Of course they are not lovely, though the very 
young girls have pretty faces and perfect figures. The men are mag- 
nificent animals, like the Comanche “ braves ” in face, figure, and color. 
The king is one of the finest specimens, a splendid rider, a fine shot, and 
able to throw his lance farther than any of his people, —such gifts 
being the most highly prized among the rude race he rules. Dr. 
Johtison declares that never in his life was he more closely catechised 
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than on this occasion, and in subsequent interviews. After expressing 
his surprise that he, a Christian and an “ Ingleeze,” should have been 
fighting on the side of “the Turks” instead of on that of his Christian 
brethren, the king questioned him closely as to the force and move- 
ments of the Egyptian army. The captive parried the first thrust 
by declaring that he had not come to fight at all, but to study his pro- 
fession of surgery, as he was a “ Hakim” (physician) and attended to 
the wounded on both sides. The king then proposed that he should 
remain in his service, and he would make him governor of a Province. 
The doctor declined this offer, on the pretext of an imaginary wife 
and children at home. 

Finally the king asked whether he would undertake, if liberated, to 
convey a letter from him to his sister, Queen Victoria, without the 
knowledge of the khedive? On the doctor’s promising to fulfil this 
mission, Johannes declared that he would write the letter and send 
him to Massowah, whence he could proceed to England. Dr. John- 
son was told by the interpreters (of whom the king has several, speak- 
ing English) that the priests had prepared a letter, appealing to the 
British Queen against the khedive’s acts, but that they could not 
conquer Johannes’ indolence or suspicious nature sufficiently to in- 
duce him to sign and despatch it. 

A similar experience occurred to De Cosson. Dr. Johnson was 
included in an exchange of prisoners, and heard nothing further from 
the king. 

Captain Deerholtz—a Swiss in the khedive’s service — captured 
at the same time, fared far worse, and was most brutally treated, 
his wounds being shamefully neglected. The latest American cap- 
tive, the geologist Mitchell, who was seized while making scientific 
researches unconnected with any armed expedition, was also out- 
rageously maltreated in every way with the king's cognizance, and 
was happy to escape with life after such sufferings as few would 
have survived. Yet this savage king has found not only admirers but 
eulogists in some of his foreign visitors,— notably in De Cosson 
and in Captain Gerard, the French officer and explorer to whom 
reference has been already made. The following is a translation 
from M. Gerard’s letter, containing an account of his impressions 
and of an interview between himself and Nubar Pacha, late minister 
of Foreign Affairs in Egypt, on the subject of Abyssinia and its 
king. M. Gerard says:— 
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Returning to Egypt in November, 1869, after having explored the whole of 
Tigré, I was presented by M. de Lesseps to Nubar Pacha, then all-powerful in 
Egypt. This able statesman took a lively interest in questioning me, and hearing 
my impressions of travel. Two long interviews sufficed to empty my budget. 
Nubar Pacha proposed giving me command of an expeditionary force of several 
battalions, with cavalry and artillery, that I might in the name of the khedive 
“take possession of Bogos and the Province of Hamassero.” “As an old French 
officer, with your knowledge of the country,” he said, “this will be easy for you, 
—for you who have had experience in the wars of the Kabyles, of the Crimea, and 
of Italy. You have also seen the English struggle with Theodorus, and are the 
very man we need. Accept this command, and every thing necessary shall be 
placed at your disposal; for this purpose Egypt will recoil from no efforts and 
from no expense.” “Excellency,” I responded, ‘‘ what you propose is impossible. 
I know too well the valor of the Abyssinians, entrenched in their mountain fast- 
nesses, to make such an attempt with ten times their numbers. Abyssinia can 
only be subdued by civilizing her people.” The minister did not seem to relish 
my counsels, and turned to other advisers, chiefly to Munzinger Pacha (who per- 
ished in Abyssinia), to the Bishop of the Lazzarists, and finally to Gordon Pacha, 
whose counsels and acts led to the existing complications and the slaughter of 
many thousands of Egyptians sent to subdue these fierce mountaineers. 


King Johannes is thus described by M. Gerard : — 


The Negous of Ethiopia is a man of great strength of body and energy of 
mind, as well as force of will. He is about forty years of age, of middle height, 
but sinewy and muscular, with most aristocratic hands and feet, although like his 
subjects he marches with bare feet, placing only his great toe in the stirrup 
when on horseback, in Abyssinian fashion. His face is oval, with a high fore- 
head, large restless eyes, an aquiline nose and wide mouth. His skin is not 
black, but of a dark olive tint; his hair plaited in an infinite number of small 
tresses, carefully knotted together at the nape of his neck with a silken cord. He 
looks more like a Greek or a Portuguese than an African. In anger his eyes 
blaze like burning coals. In speech he is brief, clear, and persuasive. I passed 
three months with him at Adowa in 1868, then his capital, and therefore draw this 
portrait from nature. Naturally pious and disinclined to cruelty, with instruction 
and other surroundings he would have made an accomplished prince. 


Such is the country and such the ruler now threatening Egypt 
not only with reprisals but with invasion and loss of her Red-Sea 
ports. Should Gordon Pacha’s negotiations succeed in averting a 
war, which Egypt is unprepared to meet, by the surrender of other 
ports than Massowah, it will be in consequence of English interests 
there. Master now of Tigré, Anihara, Shoa, and of all other prov- 
inces formerly disaffected, King Johannes (it is said) can summon to 
the field one hundred and fifty thousand warriors, of whom thirty 
thousand are cavalry. By gift from England, by purchase, and by 
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capture from the Egyptian expeditions he has obtained twenty thou- 
sand English muskets, fifteen thousand Remington rifles, and fifteen 
breech-loading cannon,—these last being spoils of his war with 
Egypt. 

The khedive’s active force has been reduced by firman to eighteen 
thousand men, and he is in no mood for war. English interests at 
Massowah are both political and commercial: political, because of 
the Suez-Canal and Red-Sea connections with India; commercial, 
because the trade is chiefly in the hands of the Banians and Parsees, 
Indian merchants, and British subjects, who for half a century 
have monopolized the commerce of the rich trade of the interior, 
which here finds its outlet as well as at Zanzibar. Hence it is doubt- 
ful whether the Abyssinian Tiger dare provoke the wrath of the 
British Lion which bars the way, having so lately felt the terrible 
teeth and talons of that royal beast, and professing for it that respect 
which is inspired by fear. But even with other outlets, Abyssinia 


may be content and prosperous. 
, Epwin DE LEon: 





THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


ghee the last thirty-two years, dating back to its organization 
September 7, 1846, the Smithsonian Institution has steadily 
and energetically proceeded in the path of its labor as devised and 
directed. So quietly and so modestly has this work been accom- 
plished, that to-day, in spite of the world-wide reputation of the 
Institution, there are comparatively few in this country who clearly 
understand the true character and nature of the establishment. 


‘It is commonly held that the Smithsonian is a sort of departmental 


bureau under Government, where the usual functions of a college or 
institute of learning are directed ; and in addition to this that constant 
search is being made for accession to a museum, any thing new or 
curious being purchased for large and fanciful sums. Nothing could 
be more incorrect than this popular notion, unless it is the idea also 
erroneously entertained by a great many that the Institution is 
supported entirely by the public treasury. 

To aid in reforming these wrong impressions, and for the better 
understanding of the subject among our own people, we take occa- 
sion to present the following brief history of the Institution and its 
founder, together with an epitome of the scope and character of the 
service rendered by this bequest to mankind. 

James Smithson was an Englishman, and personally an utter 
stranger to our countrymen ; and of him who sought to benefit distant 
ages by founding in the capital city of the American Union an insti- 
tution for “the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men,” 
there is but little definitely known on account of his singularly quiet 
and reserved life. He was, in fact, the natural son of the Duke of 
Northumberland ; his mother was a Mrs. Macie, of an ancient family 
in Wiltshire known as the Hungerfords ; he was educated at Oxford, 
where he took an honorary degree in 1/86; he bore the name in that 
University of James Lewis Macie. but a few years after graduating 
he adopted that of Smithson, <ver after signing himself as James 
Smithson. He does not aprear to have had any fixed or permanent 
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residence, living at lodgings when in London, and occasionally staying 
a year or two at a time in cities on the continent, as Paris, Berlin, 
Florence, or Genoa. In the last-mentioned place he died on the 27th 
day of June, 1829. 

The generous allowance made to him by the Duke of Northumber- 
land, in connection with his retired and simple habits, enabled him to 
accumulate the fortune which finally passed as the Smithsonian 
bequest into the trust and treasury of the United States ; it is signif- 
icant in this connection that so far as the political bias of Smithson 
was concerned he was an advocate of monarchical rather than re- 
publican forms of government. Still he was in no sense whatever a 
partisan ; he interested himself very little in questions of govern- 
ment, but was in warm and sympathetic association with scientific 
men, and as a specialty devoted his mind chiefly to chemistry. He 
was an active member of the Royal Society of London, and to its 
proceedings he was a frequent contributor ; and also during his visits 
on the continent he became intimately acquainted with and much 
esteemed by the eminent chemists of France, Italy, and Germany. 

Smithson’s shrinking nature would not suggest, much less permit, 
the approach of portrait painters, nor has he given us any description 
of his person. There has been found, however, among the personal 
effects of a deceased nephew’s mother a small, delicately executed 
miniature, probably painted from life, which represents Smithson as a 
pale, thin man of forty or forty-five, with light-blue, pleasant eyes, a 
thin-lipped, expressive mouth, and fleecy, yellow hair. His nose is 
aquiline and prominent, but the enormous folds of the peculiar cravat 
completely conceal the chin and neck. He does not look to be, in this 
picture, robust, but rather as one in feeble health. He is recorded as 
always courteous, but reserved in manner and conversation. 

Failing health, coupled with the attainment of three-score years, 
doubtless caused Smithson to make his last will and testament nearly 
three years prior to his death, on the 23d of October, 1826. The 
reader will at once, after perusal, note as a somewhat peculiar fact, 
that, while the testator is minute in all directions as to the use of the 
money so long as it is applied to his relative and his servants, yet the 
terms of the bequest when it shall fall to our Government are singu- 
larly brief; indeed, they are terse almost to a fault :— 


I, James Smithson, son of Hugh, first Duke of Northumberland, and Eliza- 
beth, heiress of the Hungerfords of Audley and niece of Charles the Proud, Duke 
of Somerset, now residing in Bentinck Street, Cavendish Square, do this 23d day 
of October, 1826, make this my last will and testament. 
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I bequeath the whole of my property of every nature and kind soever to my 
bankers, Messrs. Drummonds of Charing Cross, in trust to be disposed of in the 
following manner, and do desire of my said executors to put my property under 
the management of the Court of Chancery. 

To John Fitall, formerly my servant, but now employed in the London Docks, 
and residing at No. 27 Jubilee Place, North Mile End, Old Town, in consideration 
of his attachment and fidelity to me, and the long and great care he has taken of 
my effects, and my having done but very little for him, I give and bequeath the 
annuity or annual sum of £100 sterling for his life, to be paid to him quarterly, 
free from legacy duty and all other deductions, the first payment to be made to him 
at the expiration of three months after my death. I have at divers times lent sums 
of money to Henry Honoré Juilly, formerly my servant, but now keeping the 
Hungetford Hotel in the Rue Canmartin at Paris, and for which sums of money [ 
have undated bills or bonds signed by him. Now I will and direct, that, if he 
desires it, these sums of money be let remain in his hands at an interest of five per 
cent for five years after the date of the present will. 

To Henry James Hungerford, my nephew, heretofore called Henry James 
Dickinson, son of my late brother, Colonel Henry Lewis Dickinson, now residing 
with Mr. Auboin, at Bourg la Reine, near Paris, I give and bequeath for his life 
the whole of the income arising from my property of every nature and kind what- 
ever, after the payment of the above annuity, and after the death of John Fitall 
that annuity likewise, the payments to be at the time the interest or dividends 
become due on the stuc«s or other property from which the income arises. 

Should the said Henry James Hungerford have a child or children, legitimate 
or illegitimate, I leave to such child, his or her heirs, executors and assigns, after 
the death of his, her, or their father, the whole of my property of every kind, 
absolutely and forever to be divided between them, if there is more than one, in 
the manner their father shall judge proper, and, in case of his omitting to decide 
this, as the Lord Chancellor shal] judge proper. 

Should my nephew Henry James Hungerford marry, I empower him to make a 
jointure. 

In case of the death of my said nephew without leaving a child or children, or 
of the death of the child or children he may have had under the age of twenty-one 
years or intestate, I then bequeath the whole of my property, subject to the annuity 
of £ 100 to John Fitall, — and for the security and payment of which I mean stock to 
remain in this country, —to the United States of America, to found at Washington, 
under the name of the Smithsonian Institution, an establishment for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men. 

I think it proper here to state that all the money which will be standing in the 
French five per cents at my death in the names of the father of my above mentioned 
nephew, Henry James Hungerford, and all that in my name, is the property of my 
said nephew, being what he inherited from his father, or what I have laid up for 
him from the savings upon his income. James Smithson (LS.). 


In view of the provisions of this will, it must impress the most 
casual reader that there was not at the time of Smithson’s death one 
chance in a hundred for the United States ever to become possessed 
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of the property; that the broad sweep and great license given by the 
testator to the nephew's possible legitimate or illegitimate children 
would have speedily raised up in almost every similar cass heirs for 
a half million dollars in gold, which was indeed the rlein nremium 
literally offered for such heirs by the express and minutely drawn 
provisions of this instrument. Moreover, the remarkable brevity 
of the clause which provides for the establishment at Washing- 
ton unhesitatingly suggests to mind the thought that Smithson, 
as he wrote, regarded the matter itself as a barely possible contin- 
gency. 

John Fitall died in 1834; and then Smithson’s nephew mentioned 
in his will, Henry James Hungerford, ended this life at Pisa, June 5, 
1835, without children “ legitimate or illegitimate ;” and on the 21st 
day of July, 1835, the executors of the Smithson estate called 
formal attention to the will by addressing the United States Consul 
in relation to the subject, and John Forsyth, Secretary of State, laid 
the correspondence before President Jackson, who in turn called upon 
Congress, December 17, 1835, to take such action in the matter as 
should enable the Government to accept the trust and obtain the 
funds. Much debate ensued, and several bills for the charge of the 
new fund were offered and laid aside; finally on the 25th of June, 
1836, a Senate resolution was adopted by the House, changed into 
the form of a bill, which gave the President of the United States 
power to assert and prosecute the right of the Government to the 
legacy of James Smithson. 

President Jackson was exceedingly happy in selecting Richard 
Rush as his agent to proceed in person to the English Courts in 
London; Mr. Rush received his appointment July 11, 1836, and 
brought the case to a hearing in Chancery on the Ist day of February, 
1837. Throughout the somewhat complicated and tedious details of 
the trial the good sense of Mr. Rush never deserted him, and his 
wise action undoubtedly carried the case in favor of our Government ; 
so that on the 12th of May, 1838, he obtained his decree, though 
spurious claimants and heirs were beginning to spring up all around 
as soon as the great value of the estate began to be spoken of in 
public places. On the 3d of December, 1838, Levi Woodbury, 
Secretary of the Treasury, announced in an official report that the 
legacy bequeathed to the United States by James Smithson, amount- 
ing to $508,318.46, had been received and paid into the Treasury of 
the United States. It was brought over in English gold to the value 
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of £104,960 8s. 9a., which, recoined at the Mint, produced the sum 
in our currency above stated. 

In 1861 Madame de la Batut, the mother of the nephew of Smith- 
son, died at an advanced age, and the principal of the annuity which 
was conceded to her in 1836 by Mr. Rush, amounting to $25,000 
gold, with the understanding that it should be added to the bequest 
of Smithson when she died, was finally in 1864 brought over here in 
gold coin and sold for $54,100, currency (gold being then at a pre- 
mium of 107); this, added to the original bequest, makes the whole 
sum of the Smithsonian fund $562,418.46. This money has been 
and is in the Treasury of the United States as a trust fund, 
bearing six per cent interest payable to the order of the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution; and by the provisions of law the 
principal can never be impaired. Upon the judicious and effective 
expenditure of this slender income depends the whole working of 
the establishment. 

From the date of the reception of the Smithson fund until the 
trust was placed by Congress in the care of a Board of Regents, 
July, 1846, the interest had accrued so that it amounted to the large 
sum of $242,129; and this, added to the principal of the bequest, 
made the sum of $757,298 as available for the purposes of the 
testator. The Board of Regents were authorized to adopt a plan 
and expend upon a building $242,129, which had accumulated as 
interest, together with such portions of interest on the original be- 
quest as might remain unexpended in any year. It was however 
soon discovered that the income of this legacy would be very small 
in proportion to the demand made upon it in carrying out the several 
sections of the proposed plan of organization, and in defraying the 
necessary expenses of an extensive building. The regents therefore, 
indirectly at first, sought to increase the permanent fund by saving 
from the accrued and accruing interest the sum of $150,000; and 
finally to this purpose they limited the annual expenditure on the 
building and grounds, and thus saved a portion of the accrued in- 
terest, by ordering that the building should not be completed at once, 
but in the course of a number of years. It was completed in 1857; 
and owing to an alteration made in favor of fire-proofing a portion 
of the main edifice, the cost in round numbers was nearly $300,000. 
The handsome square of land upon which the structure stands was 
set aside and reserved especially for the purpose by the Government, 
and to-day with the matured growth of trees and shrubbery it is the 
most attractive park in the city of Washington. 
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The Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution met and 
held their first session September 7, 1846, and began earnestly to 
consider the various schemes and projects which were poured in 
upon them for the true and proper conduct of the establishment 
confided to their charge. The acute brevity of the terms of the 
bequest opened wide the door for argument as to what was the real 
meaning or wish of the testator. This was well exhibited by the 
several debates in Congress prior to its action in finally constituting 
a Board of Regents, and leaving the whole matter to them. In the 
Senate, Rufus Choate argued with eloquent power that a great library 
was the end and aim of Smithson, while Andrew Johnson in the 
House contended that the legacy should be expended at once in 
‘building schoolhouses in the District of Columbia, and John Quincy 
Adams held that the establishment of a great observatory was the 
proper step ; and so on in endless phase and variation did the subject 
pass from mind to mind until it finally rested with the regents as 
above stated. 

December 3, 1846, the first business transaction of the regents 
resulted in the election by their votes of Professor Joseph Henry, 
of Princeton, who was at that time a member of the faculty of the 
College of New Jersey, occupying the chair of Natural Philosophy ; 
the contest was very close and spirited in the Board, and Henry only 
received just the number of votes necessary to a choice. The atten- 
tion of the regents was thus favorably directed to Joseph Henry by 
reason of the singularly clear and comprehensive programme which 
he, among many others, had submitted to them for the management 
of the Smithson fund, and the selection of the professor was the tacit 
acknowledgment by the Board that it proposed to adopt his scheme. 
This “establishment,” the “Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution,” through the instrumentality of which is directed the faithful 
application of the legacy of five hundred and forty thousand dollars, 
is a Board composed of our highest public functionaries for the time 
being, — the President, the Vice-President, the Chief Justice, and the 
heads of the six Executive Departments, with the commissioner of 
the Patent Office ; and as the active council of management a Board 
of fifteen is created, known in the law by the scholastic name of 
Regents, — one-fifth of them chosen by the Senate, another fifth 
by the House, and of the remainder two-fifths by the joint action of 
both legislative chambers. 

The Smithsonian method of labor as now conducted is comprised 
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under three general heads, — namely, its system of publications; its 
conduct of foreign exchanges; and its field of exploration and col- 
lection. 

The publications of the Institution are of three classes, (1) the 
“Contributions to Knowledge,” (2) the “ Miscellaneous Collections,” 
and (3) the “Annual Reports.” The first named consists of memoirs 
containing positive additions to science resting on original research, 
and which are generally the result of investigations to which the 
Institution has in some way rendered assistance. The Miscellaneous 
Collections are composed of works intended to facilitate the study of 
branches of natural history, meteorology, chemistry, philology, etc., 
and are designed principally to induce individuals to engage in these 
studies as specialties. The Annual Reports contain translations 
from works not generally accessible to American students, reports 
of lectures, extracts from correspondence, besides an account of the 
operations, expenditures, and condition of the Institution. The rules 
observed in distributing these works published by the Institution 
are substantially.as follows: 1. They are presented to learned socie- 
ties of the first class, which in return give a complete series of their 
own publications. 2. To libraries of the first class, which give in 
exchange their catalogues and other publications, or an equivalent 
from their duplicate volumes. 3. To colleges of the first class, which 
furnish catalogues of their libraries and of their students, and all 
other publications relative to their organization and history. 4. To 
States and territories, provided they give in return copies of all docu- 
ments published under their authority. 5. To public libraries in this 
country containing fifteen thousand volumes, especially if no other 
copies are given in the same place; and to smaller libraries where 
a large district would otherwise be unsupplied. 6. To institutions 
devoted exclusively to the promotion of particular branches of knowl- 
edge are given such Smithsonian publications as relate to their 
respective objects. 7. The annual reports are presented, in short, to 
all reputable persons who ask for them either in person or by letter. 

The proper distribution of these publications of the Smithsonian, 
comprising as they do to-day over three hundred different works 
great and small, is a labor that requires much care and the exercise 
of judicious selection, — the main object in view being to make known 
the truths which may result from the expenditure of the Smithson 
fund ; and as the twenty three or four huge quarto volumes of the 
“Contributions” are the most costly of the series as well as the most 
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valuable, they can only be presented on the express condition that 
while they are carefully preserved they must be at all times readily 
accessible to students, and to be returned to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution whenever the establishment to which they are given shall 
cease to exist. 

In this generous manner the Smithsonian has presented its own 
publications, free of expense, to all the first-class libraries of the 
civilized world, and has rendered them convenient as far as possible 
to all or any students who are interested in their study. No restric- 
tion of copyright is placed upon them, and the truths which they 
contain are daily finding their way to the eye and the ear of the 
general public. This action on the part of the Institution has not 
only served to increase and diffuse knowledge, but it has enhanced 
the reputation of our own country abroad, and has been largely in- 
strumental in aiding to promote a kindly and sympathetic feeling 
between the New and the Old World, grateful alike to the philoso- 
pher, the philanthropist, and the merchant. 

The Smithsonian makes this promise to all persons in this country 
who are engaged in original research, and who are capable of furnish- 
ing additions to the sum of human knowledge, — that the results of 
their labors when intelligently presented shall be given to the world 
though the publications of the Institution, 

The second great work of increasing and diffusing knowledge 
among men as carried on here is the extended system of literary | 
and scientific exchange, both foreign and domestic, by which agency 
thousands of packages of valuable works and specimens are annually 
transmitted between the most distant societies and individuals free 
of expense to the senders and the recipients. The pith and point 
of this labor and service lie in a nutshell ; for it is well known that 
almost all scientific associations, and especially those individuals who 
are engaged in abstract investigations, are poor in purse, and can ill 
afford the cost of transportation which falls upon the shipment of 
books and specimens,—so much so, that, without the help afforded 
in this direction by the Smithsonian fund, little or no free inter- 
course or exchange of opinion could exist between savants and 
investigators, scattered as they are at wide intervals over the face 
of the globe, where now the tide of communication flows steadily, 
freely, and pleasantly. This facility of interchange of thought gives 
an unwonted life and activity in places where heretofore absolutely 
no spirit whatever had been exhibited. 
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Year by year the plans of the Institution for this important service 
have been modified and improved, until the system now stands as 
nearly complete as the funds and force at its disposal will allow. At 
the present day it is the great medium of scientific intercommunica- 
tion between the people of our country and those abroad, its benefits 
and services being equally recognized by individuals, institutions, and 
governments ; its parcels pass all the custom-houses without question 
or interference, while American and foreign lines of transportation, 
with rare exceptions, vie with each other in the extent of privilege 
accorded it. To so great a degree has its sphere of activity been 
enlarged, that it is no exaggeration to say that a very large propor- 
tion of all international exchanges of the kind referred to are now 
made through its agency. 

At the present time the Institution is prepared to receive, at 
periods made known by its circulars regularly published in relation 
to the subject, any books or pamphlets of scientific, literary, or benev- 
olent character which any institutions or individuals in America may 
wish to present to a correspondent elsewhere, subject only to the 
condition of being delivered at the Institution in Washington free of 
cost, and of being accompanied by a duplicate list of the character 
and contents of the parcels sent. Where any party may have special 
works to distribute, the Institution is ready to furnish at once a 
catalogue of suitable recipients. In frequent cases where works of 
value have been published by the General or State governments, 
likely to be of great interest and importance to students abroad, 
application has been made by the Institution for copies, in most 
cases with success. All articles and volumes when received at the 
Institution for foreign transmission are assorted by countries and 
packed into boxes, and these after being properly addressed and 
invoiced are despatched direct to the several agents of the Smith- 
sonian in London, Paris, Leipsic, and Amsterdam, where the boxes 
are unpacked and the contents distributed through the proper chan- 
nels ; the returns are received by these agents in the same manner, 
boxed, forwarded to Washington, and sent therefrom to their destina- 
tion. - All the expenses of packing, boxing, agencies, clerks, freights, 
etc., are borne by the Institution, with the exception of the local 
conveyance of single parcels by express or otherwise within the 
United States. 

The third great subdivision of labor is the one most popular, and 
comprises the attention given to the subject of Natural History and 
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Ethnology, in the way of organized effort to make and secure large 
collections. The object of making these large collections is two- 
fold: first, to advance science by furnishing to original investigators, 
wherever they may reside, new materials for critical study; and, 
second, to diffuse knowledge by providing colleges, academies, and 
other educational institutions with the labelled specimens necessary 
to give definite ideas of the relations and diversities of the various 
productions of Nature. 

In making these collections it is not the practice of the Institution 
to heap up specimens upon specimens; had it done so, it would years 
ago have been crowded out of the building which it now occupies. 
The usage, therefore, is carefully to look over every collection, and 
reserve only type specimens of that which is new to those already on 
hand, and the remainder is promptly distributed where it will be the 
most useful to the various colleges, associations, and individuals en- 
gaged in special lines of research throughout the country. By this 
system all the older museums in this land, and many abroad, have 
been placed under substantial obligation to the Institution ; and the 
foundation of many new associations of a similar character has been 
stimulated in this manner. To all colleges and academies making 
special application labelled specimens have also been presented. 

This great distribution of objects of natural. history and ethnology 
differs entirely from the ordinary exchanges conducted between insti- 
tutions and individuals, which usually involve the return of an equiv- 
alent. The view of the Smithsonian Institution is never one of 
payment in return, but .to learn where a particular spare specimen or 
series of specimens can be placed to the very best advantage of the 
cause of science, and where it will be most accessible to the largest 
number of original investigators. Then again, the Smithsonian never 
buys, or makes any attempt to buy, a collection, no matter how rare 
or how valuable. The income of the establishment is altogether too 
slender for the least activity in this direction ; but, fortunately for 
it, the spontaneous gift and voluntary labor of thousands of unselfish 
men in this country have poured into the hands of the Institution 
lavish contributions illustrative of every section of the wide-spread 
branches of natural history peculiar to the American continent. 
These collaborators of the Smithsonian Institution are at work now, 
as they have been for years past, throughout the length and breadth 
of the Union, — here making a discovery, there a collection ; so that 
every day brings in results and proceeds from their labor. This gen- 
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erous action in the cause of science the Institution can only reward 
by giving annually to these workers full and handsome acknowledg- 
ment in its publications. 

Such, in brief, is the plan of operations which, after weeding out at 
the start many errors and imperfections, and prosecuted under some 
adversity, has produced results which have rendered the name of the 
Institution favorably known wherever science and literature are cul- 
tivated, and which connect it indissolubly with the history of the 
progress of knowledge in our times. It has promoted astronomy ; 
it has advanced geography ; it established the extended system of 
meteorology, consisting essentially of the operations now conducted 
by the general government under the Signal-service branch of the 
War Department ; it has promoted the science of geology, and has 
been largely instrumental in stimulating every branch of physical 
research, as well as comparative anatomy, zodlogy, and physiology ; 
and it has been exceedingly active in directing attention to American 
antiquities. These are the fruits of what is called the system of active 
operations of the Institution, and its power to produce other and con- 
tinuous results is limited only by the amount of income which can 
be spared for its cultivation, since each succeeding year offers fresh 
and important fields for investigation. 

The National Museum was established by the Government in 
1842, and consists of the specimens collected by the Wilkes Ex- 
ploring Expedition ; it was transferred from the Patent Office to the 
care of the Smithsonian Institution in 1858, where it has been annually 
enlarged by all the collections which have since been made by sur- 
veying and exploring parties of the several bureaus of the War, 
Navy, Treasury, and Interior departments and those of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Congress annually appropriates for the care and 
preservation of these specimens (which are the direct property of the 
Government) sums which have been increased gradually from four 
to twenty thousand dollars per annum, as the Museum has developed ; 
and from this action is derived much of the popular notion that the 
Smithsonian Institution is directly maintained and supported from 
the public treasury. 

In the original programme of organization provision was made for 
a library, to be regularly established in the Smithsonian building ; 
but as year succeeded year, the expense of its proper maintenance in- 
creased so rapidly with its growth, that even as early as 1853 the 
income of the Institution was found quite inadequate, and Professor 
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Henry then made a strong plea for the establishment of a library at 
Washington which should be worthy of a government whose perpe- 
tuity rests upon the virtue and the intelligence of the people. He 
claimed that the Congressional Library should annually receive such 
liberal aid from the pubiic treasury as to enable the librarian to 
purchase extensively, and thus build up a great national bibliotheke ; 
and proposed the transfer to it of the Smithson books in trust, to 
be placed there on deposit subject to call. For, he argued, a large 
library connected with the Institution, although valuable in itself, 
and convenient to those who are in the immediate vicinity of the 
Smithsonian building, yet if accessible when on deposit in the capitol, 
would not be at all necessary to the active operations of the Institu- 
tion ; for to the greater number of its co-workers and collaborators 
who are scattered all over the country the importance of a library 
in its walls is nothing, since the libraries of the whole Union, and in 
some cases of other countries, are wholly at their service. In pur- 
suance of this thought the Smithsonian Library was finally deposited 
with that of Congress in 1867,—the latter having not only out- 
stripped all others in this country, but being plainly destined to be 
the finest and largest library in the New World. 

The death of Professor Henry cannot fail to render imperative a few 
remarks descriptive of the man who has been so intimately associated 
with the successful progress of the Institution over which he presided 
and which he directed from the beginning to the hour of his depar- 
ture from this life,on the 13th of May, 1878, at the age of eighty- 
one. He was the heir of poverty. Born at Albany, December 17, 
1797, he was soon left an orphan, and at an early age had to struggle 
alone and unaided for a living. By his own efforts he gradually rose 
from the station of a scantily paid tutor to the favorable notice of 
the faculty of one of the most flourishing and prominent colleges of 
the country in that time, and was duly installed as the Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the College of New Jersey, at Princeton. 
From that position, in the full flush of life, he was called to the ad- 
ministration of the Smithson fund at the close of the season of 1846 ; 
and from that time to the date of his decease his individuality has 
been the controlling life and spirit of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The prompt action of the Board of Regents in unanimously elect- 
ing Spencer F. Baird as the successor of Joseph Henry gives 
abundant assurance to the wide-spread friends of the Smithsonian 
Institution that no impairment of the functions and service of the 
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establishment will be sustained by the loss of the late secretary. 
Associated closely as he has been with the Institution during the last 
twenty-eight years as Assistant Secretary, Professor Baird comes 
into control ripe in experience, and the possessor of rare personal 
attributes which have rendered him in the past, as they will do in the 
future, esteemed and loved among men. 

Such in design is the Smithsonian Institution, peculiar to itself, 
and therefore without a rival in the world. It cannot, as a sphere of 
intellectual training, have any undue pretence, nor, happily, can it 
evoke petifogging jealousy. It does not enter into competition with 
the many admirable schools, academies, and colleges which now 
adorn the respective States of the Union, nor will it in any man- 
ner interfere with their lines of labor and usefulness ; yet it will be a 
factory and a store-house of knowledge accessible to all the people of 
this vast Confederacy, its executive, legislative, judicial, civil, mili- 
tary, foreign, and domestic agents. It will be the recipient, too, of 
such fruits of the labors and such acquisitions of the enterprise and 
travels of these agents as may contribute to illustrate, explain, and 
facilitate the public service, or to give precision and vigor to its 
operations of every kind. Mr. Dallas well said of it, as he laid the 
corner stone of the Institution, May 1, 1847: “As a resource and 
sanctuary for intellect, the Institution can hardly fail to become 
an object of patriotic pride and attachment, and must be felt as 
a persuasive inducement to preserve inviolate the Constitution, with 
whose fate its vow is identified. I will not dwell upon its spe- 
cial claim to the fostering kindness and hospitality of this metrop- 
olis. Her citizens doubtless appreciate that justly. By designating 
Washington for its local habitation the generous testator has sum- 
moned the intelligence, the courtesy, and the philanthropy of her 
inhabitants as auxiliaries to his beneficent project. Already it has 
added to her social scene a fixed star, whose beams pervade the 
scientific world ; and ere long this rising temple, consecrated to the 
highest of human pursuits, KNOWLEDGE, will give fresh attraction and 
firmness to her destiny.” Prophetic words! which have been more 
than realized in their eloquent waa by the service rendered during 
the last three decades. 


. Henry W. ELLiorrt. 
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THERE are two well-defined kinds of legal intellect. One is the creative 
mind, which develops great principles and new theories, with a profound 
conviction that precedents must conform ; the other is refining, hair-split- 
ting, acute, strong on points of pleading and practice, relying on precedents, 
and given to doubts. Of the former class John Marshall is the type, as 
Lord Eldon is the best example of the second. There is no doubt that 
the first is the higher order of intellect, and is in its fullest perfection one 
of the greatest to which humanity can attain; and it is among this class 
that the late Judge Curtis’ takes an eminent position. Mr. Curtis was a 
great lawyer and jurist. It was his misfortune to have but one judicial 
and one forensic opportunity when he could display his powers in their 
fullest extent ; but the dissenting opinion in the Dred-Scott case and the 
argument in defence of President Johnson leave no doubt of his abilities, 
or of the place which must be assigned to him in the annals of English 
law. 

There is a delusion not unfrequently encountered in this country, that 
Americen lawyers and judges are vastly inferior to their English brethren. 
They are, it is said, very well in their way, but not fit for comparison with 
the bar and bench of the mother country. This doctrine is propagated 
chiefly in schools, by lawyers and professors who are Eldonian in their 
methods and modes of thought, and to whom the keen and penetrating 
mind of such a judge as Baron Parke appeals as the highest form of legal 
intellect much more strongly than the minds of men like Mansfield or 
Hardwicke. The splendid series of English decisions reaching back for 
centuries, the long list of illustrious names which have adorned the ranks 
of English judges, make a deep impression upon any lawyer, and above 
all upon those whose god is precedent. Such men hold constitutional law 
very cheap ; and because eminent American judges have been distributed 
among many tribunals instead of being concentrated upon one imperial 
bench, they conclude that America has fallen behind England in judicial 
and legal intellect. Such views are essentially false. In the first place, 
constitutional law — the organic law by which 4 people live —is the highest 
kind of law, if measured by its effect upon the human race. It is true that 


1 A Memoir of Benjamin Robbins Curtis, LL.D. With some of his Professional and 
Miscellaneous Writings. Edited by his son, Benjamin R. Curtis. 2 Vols. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1879. 
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it possesses a certain simplicity ; but this arises from the fact that it deals 
with fundamental principles exclusively, and its real difficulty is demon- 
strated by the fact that not half-a-dozen men have ever acquired a com- 
manding reputation in this field. In the second place, a careful and dis- 
passionate comparison of American judges, State and National, with those 
of England will show as much ability on one side of the Atlantic as on the 
‘ other. The work of American lawyers has been, moreover, much more 
difficult than that necessary in England in modern times. They had not 
only to assimilate the great principles which they had inherited with their 
English blood, but they had to create and develop new branches. In 
the whole history of English jurisprudence it is safe to say that no 
single man ever achieved such results as John Marshall. He not only 
built up and established his court on secure foundations as one of the 
great co-ordinate departments of Government, defended it against attacks, 
and made it an object of reverence to a nation, but he evolved a great 
body of law, and gave to the loose clauses of the Constitution life, force, 
and meaning. In one word, he created a system of constitutional law. 
The peer of any English magistrate of any period, he was unequalled in 
his own generation, and has remained so among those which have suc- 
ceeded. It is hardly necessary to go beyond Marshall to establish the 
position of the American bench ; but Story, Kent, Shaw, and Taney will 
rank with any English judges of the present century. 

It is in this goodly company that Judge Curtis must be placed. He 
was as purely and simply a lawyer as a man could possibly be. His 
learning was unbounded, and he knew precedents as only a great lawyer 
can ; but his knowledge never hampered him, and he could steer his way 
through authorities, and grasp first principles, with unfailing strength and 
courage. He had, like all great lawyers of the creative kind, a transparent 
clearness of statement. He was not so hopelessly convincing and unan- 
swerable as Marshall, but he was wonderfully lucid and simple. He was 
not a great advocate. He might convince a jury, but he could not have 
swayed their passions and feelings. The scientific and philosophic jurist is, 
as a rule, too cold, and sees things just as they are too plainly, to have the 
oratorical temperament, — and Judge Curtis was pre-eminently scientific. 
He had all the great legal attributes in high measure, — logic, force, origi- 
nality, perception, and learning. The few opinions given by his biographer 
show the range and depth of his powers, and every one must hope that the 
half-promised volume of selections from these professional opinions will 
soon be given to the public. They will carry more weight and instruction 
than the great mass of judicial decisions in the reports. Nothing can 
describe Mr. Curtis as a lawyer better than the famous lines from Denham, 
so felicitously applied to him by Mr. Sidney Bartlett, we believe, at the 
meeting of the Boston Bar: — 
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“ Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull, — 
Strong without rage ; without o’erflowing full.” 


We have thus far spoken of Mr. Curtis only as a lawyer, but in com- 
parison with his ability and eminence his life was singularly uneventful ; so 
much so, that, even with many pages devoted to legal opinions and: argu- 
ments, the one volume of biography seems to stretch the subject to its 
utmost limits. He eschewed literature and oratory, and confined himself 
wholly to his chosen profession. The current of his life flowed strongly 
and evenly onward from the moment when he first entered a court-room, 
without any dramatic incidents, but with the calm, full force of one of his 
own arguments. Judge Curtis was, of course, eminently conservative by 
temperament, and had moreover a strong distaste for public office ; but his 
reputation was so high that on one or two occasions he felt called upon to 
use his influence in politics. In this field he does not appear to the same 
advantage as in that of law. Some of the very qualities which made him 
a great lawyer prevented his being a great statesman. He grasped prin- 
ciples with extraordinary firmness, but the variable thing called humanity he 
did not fully comprehend. A lawyer may be very great, and deal only with 
principles ; but a statesman must deal with abstract principles and with 
concrete passions and sentiments as well. Theodore Parker declared from 
the pulpit that he would kill the man who sought to reduce him to slavery 
with as little compunction as he would a mosquito. Mr. Curtis in a cool, 
hard, logical speech at Faneuil Hall branded this as the wild utterance of 
a fanatic. So it was, perhaps ; but it was also the utterance of a profound 
truth, and went down to the very roots of being in the English race. The 
anti-slavery agitation was wholly repugnant to Mr. Curtis. No reasoning, 
he felt, could bring any attack upon slavery within the limits of the Con- 
stitution. Here again, though he may have been correct as a lawyer, he 
failed as a statesman. He did not see that human slavery was doomed ; 
that it was in dire opposition to the spirit of the age, and above all of 
America ; and that its ultimate abolition was a mere question of time. He 
failed to see that the one thing for conservative and law-abiding men to do 
was not to attempt to arrest the anti-slavery movement by throwing the 
Constitution across its path, but to guide and control it, and bring it within 
the Constitution so far as possible. A peaceable solution could have been 
attained in this way alone, if reached at all. An unyielding constitutional 
resistance only made the movement fiercer, and endangered the Constitution 
itself. 

Mr. Curtis’s pamphlet against the Emancipation proclamation and the 
suspension of the Aadcas corpus illustrates the same form of mind. No 
doubt it is better to make war constitutionally than unconstitutionally ; but 
war will always be carried on with a view to success. Mr. Lincoln’s inter- 
pretation of the Constitution may have been utterly wrong ; but when he 
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declared that his power to issue the Emancipation proclamation was one 
pertaining to the commander-in-chief, he spoke as a statesman and not as a 
lawyer. He preferred to take the power in this way, as in seeming at least 
a constitutional power; but he knew that at bottom it was a question of 
expediency, and that if in his opinion it had become necessary, then he 
would assume it, Constitution or no Constitution, for the sake of the Nation. 
It was well to have such a President ; and it was also well to have a citizen 
with the weight of character, learning, ability, and unflinching loyalty of 
Judge Curtis, who was ready publicly to oppose excited popular passions 
because he thought the people in “danger of losing their ideas.” To 
prevent their “loss of ideas,” to speak out for the Constitution in the 
stress of civil war, was a splendid service and peculiarly fitted to a great 
lawyer. It is much to be wished that it had been repeated oftener since the 
close of the war, of which one of the worst legacies has been the “loss of 
ideas.” The same attachment to the Constitution and readiness to stake 
all in its behalf, and in the behalf of sound law, was manifested in the 
Dred-Scott case, when Judge Curtis opposed the slave-holding doctrine and 
policy, which had affected even the Supreme Court. The inside history 
of that great case is fully revealed in this biography, and renders the 
blunder of the decision more glaring than ever. Probably no dissenting 
opinion ever produced an equal effect at the time, or has been more fully 
justified afterwards, than that pronounced on this occasion by Judge 
Curtis; and it is needless to add that very few indeed have been so 
masterly. 

We have criticised Judge Curtis as a statesman more for the purpose of 
showing his cast of mind than for any thing else ; but it is not as a states- 
man that he will be remembered. His name will go down to posterity as 
that of one of the very first of American jurists, and will be inseparably 
connected with the Constitution which he expounded and defended. 


Tue title of this neat looking volume’ is somewhat misleading. We 
might well expect from it a summary of the progress of Darwinism up to 
the last accounts, if not indeed some new developments fresh from head- 
quarters. Nor would it be extravagant to look for an original contribution 
by the accomplished author, in support or in modification of an hypothesis 
which he does not accept blindly or without his own reservations. In fact, 
however, “ Darwinism” occupies only about one-fifth of the book, and con- 
sists of four short pieces already published, if we mistake not, as popular 
lectures or magazine articles briefly elucidating or defending Mr. Darwin’s 
doctrine. They are very good reading, and may be safely commended to 
the attention of those who have not read or heard them before. 


1 Darwinism and other Essays. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B., formerly lecturer on 
Philosophy, instructor in History, and assistant-librarian at Harvard University. London 
& New York: Macmillan & Co. 1879. pp. viii. + 283. 
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The “other essays” treat of a future life as discussed by a “ Modern 
Symposium ” in the “ Nineteenth Century ;” of Chauncey Wright; of Table- 
tipping ; of Mr. Buckle ; of the Races of the Danube; of Mr. Fiske’s work 
as assistant librarian at Cambridge. 

The longest of them, —that on Mr. Buckle, an early production of Mr. 
Fiske’s, with a later postscript, —it might have been as well to omit. Mr. 
Buckle sleeps well after his indigestion of note-books, and it is hardly worth 
while to disturb his slumbers at this time. 

Of the rest the most interesting to us is that upon Chauncey Wright ; of 
whom Mr. Fiske, his friend and admirer, is well entitled to speak. On one 
point indeed, — the relation of Wright as a consistent Positivist to the meta- 
physics of Mr. Herbert Spencer, — he speaks with unequalled authority. Mr. 
Wright, it seems, rejected as utterly unscientific Mr. Spencer’s doctrine that 
assumptions which we cannot help making are therefore true. Beliefs, he 
seems to have considered, which have no better foundation than our /ee/ing 
that they are irresistible must be always precarious; for although they 
may be the product of foregoing experience, yet we have no warrant that 
future experience will resemble the past. To this argument Mr. Fiske 
makes the “crushing” retort, that, since our experience is all we have, we 
cannot apply any other standard to the future. This seems to us like 
saying that the ocean cannot be any deeper than the reach of our sounding- 
line. But Mr. Fiske’s strength seems to lie in the direction of lucid exposi- 
tion and illustration of the doctrines he espouses, rather than in the inven- 
tion of arguments for their support. 


THREE more volumes, lately published, complete Mr. Gladstone’s “ Glean- 
ings of Past Years.”* If the four preceding volumes left the wisdom of this 
gathering together of forgotten papers at all in question, it is certain that no 
such question can arise as to this latest instalment. It was decidedly not 
worth while to put again before the public a series of rather dull essays 
which have, for longer or shorter periods, been relegated to their natural 
resting-place in the domains of oblivion. Polemics and theology have a 
very unfortunate fascination for Mr. Gladstone, and it is to be feared that 
his vanity would be a little hurt if he should ever learn how few persons will 
have the desire or the patience to follow him through all his lucubrations 
concerning the Anglican Church, Here we have a treatise on the aspect 
of the Church in 1843, a discussion of the doctrine of the royal supremacy 
in respect of the Church of England, remarks on the functions of laymen in 
the Church, a prolonged discussion concerning ritualism, and a sketch of 
the Evangelical movement. If such topics really attract many readers in 
England, at least they can hardly be expected to do so in the United States, 
— concerning the religious condition of which latter country, by the way, Mr. 


1 Gleanings of Past Vears. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. Vols. V., 
VI., VII. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Gladstone displays once or twice a lamentable ignorance. It is to be hoped 
that he knows more of the sacred institutions of Italy, or his article on “ Italy 
and her Church” can hardly be accepted as authoritative. The “Place of 
Ancient Greece in the Providential Order” is another quasi-religious article, 
in which Homer plays, of course, a prominent part ; and this same poor old 
bard, whom Mr. Gladstone can never allow to rest, is dragged in as it were 
by the ears, and quite without justification, in an article concerning the Bill 
for Divorce, written in 1857. An article entitled “A Chapter of Autobiog- 
raphy ” has an attractive title, but is deceptive. It is only an explanation 
and defence of Mr. Gladstone’s change of views concerning the Irish Church 
Establishment. There is a great deal of grandiose writing, by way of in- 
troduction to the main question, which is a little tedious and quite super- 
fluous. We all know that the lapse of many years will often cause an honest 
change of opinion in a statesman as well as in other people, and no one 
needs to have the possibility of such a phenomenon elaborately proved. 
Bismarck has lately met a similar crisis in his own life in a very different 
way. “ Before I was of my present opinion,” he said, “ I was as ignorant and 
mistaken as are those who still hold my former views.” But Mr. Gladstone 
is not a Bismarck ! 


Tuis is a re-print of a biography’ published for the first time nearly 
twenty-five years ago, and which long since disappeared from the shelves of 
the bookseller. In forming an opinion as to the character of the work it is 
necessary to bear this fact in mind ; for if it were a new publication it would 
be justly open to criticisms, which, in view of the real date of its birth, ought 
not in fairness to be made. The subject of the biography and the biography 
itself both belong to an earlier and very different generation from the pres- 
ent, and for this very reason possess an attraction and a value which would 
otherwise be lacking. When Sergeant S. Prentiss lived, the style of Ameri- 
can oratory was rhetorical and flowery to a degree which to-day seems 
almost oppressive to our severer taste ; and when his brother George wrote 
his life, the exaggerated fashion of the day exhausted itself in providing a 
boundless supply of the most poetical and beautiful adjectives. Thus all 
Mr. Prentiss’s speeches were miracles, and the audience was always either 
“ravished ” or “electrified” as the case might be ; his wretched opponents en- 
countered such signal discomfitures as could have properly ended only in 
suicide, and he himself enjoyed a uniform course of triumphs which would 
have appalled the vanity of Cicero. 

Tn fact, after all this rank growth of exaggeration has been eliminated 
there remains a man of striking character and great ability, a typical member 
of a picturesque and now obsolete society. Though a New Englander by 
birth, Prentiss migrated at an early age to the South-west. During his best 


1 A Memoir of S. S. Prentiss. Edited by his brother. Two vols. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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years he was a citizen of Mississippi, but a short time before his death he 
again changed his residence to Louisiana. His public career was very 
limited ; a service for a few years in the Mississippi legislature is hardly 
worthy of mention, and he was in the National House of Representatives for 
only one term. Yet in another sense of the word he was always before the 
eye of the people, and his fame was deservedly great in every part of the 
Union. By profession a lawyer, and at first rather resolutely eschewing 
politics, he was ere long inevitably drawn, by native fitness, into political 
life. He was one of the readiest, most fluent, and most effective stump- 
speakers who have ever raised that calling to a really high level. Of a tem- 
perament singularly combining the cool self-possession of the Northerner 
with the quick ardor of the Southerner, he at once escaped the danger of 
being disconcerted, and carried his audience always heartily with him. His 
oratory was, as has been said, far too high-flown for the fashion of to-day, 
but his power and strength are still abundantly felt through the superfluous 
ornamentation. His influence in the society in which he moved was inva- 
riably exerted well and wisely ; he shared the faults of the men of that section 
and generation sufficiently to prevent their losing sympathy with him, yet he 
was in advance of them on nearly all questions of social and political moral- 
ity. Thus it happened that he was able to do, and that he actually did, an 
immense amount of good. His assaults upon the doctrine of Repudiation 
of State indebtedness, when that villany first found successful advocates 
about the year 1844, command unlimited admiration. He had sufficient in- 
telligence and independence to see and declare the gross political unfitness 
of General Jackson for any high position in civil life, when only a small 
minority could be found to agree with him. He was a moderate, sensible 
Whig, though falling too much beneath the magic personal influence of Mr. 
Clay. , 

The book presents a tolerably graphic picture of a rude, pioneer society, 
claiming to be highly-civilized and aristocratic, and yet instinct with the 
turbulent and lawless traits of a border State. Prentiss was humorous, quick 
at repartee, spirited and outspoken. Many an anecdote and adventure, 
amusing, exciting, or picturesque, are to be found scattered among these pages. 
Once we are entertained by the tale of an actual encounter of fisticuffs which 
occurred in the court-room between Prentiss and the opposing counsel, one 
C——. The judge had sufficient sense of decency to order them both into 
custody till the next morning. Mr. C—— undertook in a rather truckling 
way to squirm out of the difficulty in which he found himself ; but Prentiss, 
rising with an air of great gravity and profound concern, apologized briefly 
and said, “ But great as my offence has been, I hope that your Honor will 
not so far degrade me as to have me confined in the same cell with Mr. 
C——.” The officers and spectators indulged in unlimited merriment at 
this escapade, in which the judge, who evidently thought that he had suffi- 
ciently sustained his dignity, could not refrain from joining. There are many 
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stories much better than this, which we have not room to reproduce, and 
many entertaining glimpses of the public men of that day. A tale of a con- 
vivial meeting, at which one of the genial comrades threw a champagne 
bottle at the head of Mr. Webster, is not the less interesting because some- 
what outside the stately domain of formal history. 


Tue Graccui, Marius AND SULLA, by Mr. A. H. Beesly, continues the 
“Epoch ” series of historical works reprinted by the Scribners. We have 
had occasion already to comment favorably upon other books of this series, 
and the present volume keeps well up to the general level of excellence. It 
is devoted to that most interesting of periods in Roman history which 
Mommsen, upon whose work this is based, calls the beginning of the Empire. 
The form of the Republic lived on for more than a century, but that which 
had given it its strength, the harmonious working of the various elements 
in the population, was gone. In place of it had come violent party hatreds 
and the rule of demagogues. Among these the most prominent were the 
four whose names form the title of the present work. 

The author, while confessing that his narrative rests mainly upon the 
works of Mommsen and Long, professes to have carefully examined all of 
the original authorities bearing on this period, and to have often formed 
conclusions widely differing from those of his predecessors. An instance of 
this is his unbounded admiration for Tiberius Gracchus, and his defence of 
him for a plain violation of constitutional forms in order to accomplish a 
higher purpose. But it seems to us an unnecessary piece of hero-making, 
because at Rome the Constitution was expressly made elastic enough to meet 
every need of politics, provided only the people were ready for a change. 
Nothing was more unwise for a Roman statesman than to burden his cause 
at the outset with a breach of the law; and it is from the point of view of a 
‘ law-loving people that Gracchus must be judged. The analysis of the agra- 
rian troubles, which culminated in the enormous increase of great estates 

and of slave labor, is particularly neat and serviceable. Indeed, all that 
relates to the changes of the Constitution is made remarkably clear. We 
notice with especial pleasure the absence of the very common English ten- 
dency to Anglicize technical phrases, and thereby to take the spirit out of that 
which is most characteristic in a foreign tongue. Not quite so free is our 
author from another eminently English fault, — that of viewing men and 
. measures from the standpoint of the “good man.” The amiable character of 
the Gracchi and the cold-blooded policy of Sulla enter too largely into the 
consideration of their political measures. There is but one standard for the 
true historian, and that is the standard of the time in which the men lived 
whose actions he is judging. Again, we miss any systematic reference to 
the sources of information, and a map or two of Italy and Greece would have 
been far more serviceable than the two little cuts representing the movements 
of the armies at the battle of Chaeronea. 
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TWENTY years ago, the concerns of Sir James Brooke and his govern- 
ment of Sarawak were brought very prominently before the English people ; 
and there is even now sufficient interest in that distant country and its 
former ruler to warrant fully a biography— “The Life of Sir James 
Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak,” by Spencer St. John, F.R.G.S., author of 
“Life in the Forests of the Far East” (William Blackwood & Sons) — by 
one who knew Sir James Brooke well, and who for some time acted as 
private secretary to the Rajah. On the whole, Mr. St. John writes in a fair 
and commendable spirit when treating of debatable questions. Of course, 
on the question of Sir James Brooke’s dealings with the Borneo pirates the 
author is thoroughly at one with the Rajah, and against Mr. Gladstone. It 
is not our intention here to reopen that case, but if we did so it would be 
found that there is a great deal to be said from the point of view taken by 
Mr. Gladstone. The chief value of this biography lies in the fact that it is 
a plain and unvarnished history of a man who was in some respects remark- 
able, and whose administration of the affairs of Sarawak entitles him to 
rank with sage and competent rulers. Moreover, as Mr. St. John observes, 
notwithstanding all that has been written, little is yet popularly known 
of Borneo, or of Sarawak as one of its most important divisions. We are 
here taken through the troubles incident upon the Chinese insurrection 
and many of their episodes. The author, speaking of Chinese colonists, 
describes them as the mainstay of every country in the far East ; “ but they 
carry with them an institution which may have its value in ill-governed 
countries, but which in our colonies is an unmitigated evil, — namely, their 
secret societies.” Sir James Brooke had a serious brush with them, but as 
they were not a formidable enemy he quickly overpowered them. With 
regard to the results of the Chinese insurrection in 1857, although upwards 
of three thousand five hundred men were killed or driven from the country, 
the revenue from the Chinese actually increased shortly afterwards, — a fact 
demonstrating the extensive system of smuggling which had been carried 
on. Sarawak embraces a territorial area of some 28,000 square miles. 
Kuching, the capital, has a population numbering 20,000, and the estimated 
population of the whole country, according to the latest consular report, is 
222,000. The government is a mild despotism, the Rajah being the abso- 
lute head of the State and wielding a power analogous yet superior to 
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that wielded by a colonial governor in a Crown colony of spontaneous and 
independent action. The criminal law is framed and generally adminis- 
tered upon the basis of English law. Slavery in the State has been reduced 
to the narrowest limits at present possible, and the export and import of 
slaves is peremptorily forbidden under severe penalties, and is conscien- 
tiously checked. The people could, under necessity, turn out about twenty- 
five thousand warriors. With regard to the cost of government, the civil 
list of the Rajah is very small. As remarked in the consular report, “it is 
not every government that on a yearly revenue of £40,000 sterling would 
be enabled effectively to rule 25,000 square miles of territory, with a popu- 
lation of over two hundred thousand souls ; to keep up a respectable stand- 
ing military force ; to garrison and maintain fourteen forts ; to pay a com- 
petent staff of European officers and native authorities ; to maintain three 
gunboats ; to protect commerce and agriculture ; and generally to guarantee 
safety to life and property within its limits.” We must refer those who wish 
to know more about Sarawak, and all that Sir James Brooke did for it in 
improving and strengthening its position as a State, to Mr. St. John’s 
interesting biography. The author has certainly produced a very readable 
book, and one not too fulsome in its praise of its subject, —a fault which 
mars so many biographies. 

Miss Braddon has written her thirty-fifth novel, “The Cloven Foot” 
(John and Robert Maxwell), Time was when the publication of a novel by 
Miss Braddon was quite an event in literature; for while everybody pro- 
nounced her stories naughty, everybody religiously read them. But since 
then novel readers have multiplied tenfold, and the number of writers who 
produce novels has also increased tenfold. Now the tone of many of 
Miss Braddon’s fictions cannot be in anywise commended, but she is un- 
questionably one of the most readable of authors. Even with regard to the 
present story, although we knew as well as possible all the tricks of the 
stage, and felt of a surety what was coming, we were interested in the 
book down to the last page. The character who supplies the title to this 
novel — a washed-out young poet who apes Swinburne — is a contemptible 
specimen of humanity, whose machinations come to nought, and whose evil 
devices return upon his own head. There are several other characters of 
the real Braddon type, while the plot, if not strikingly original, is sufficiently 
entertaining. The author’s peculiar powers certainly show little symptom 
of flagging as yet. 

There sCems a strong feeling at present among English readers in favor 
of short books giving the pith of the history of great men and great move- 
ments. The series of English classical writers published under the auspices 
of Mr. John Morley is now supplemented by another series, entitled “ The 
New Plutarch,” under the editorship of Mr. Besant. The editor’s own 
contribution (“Gaspard de Coligny,” by Walter Besant, M.A.,— Marcus 
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Ward & Co.) to this series is an excellent specimen of the true method of 
writing biography. While not neglecting the man (some may think Mr. 
Besant even too unmeasured in his praise of the noble French Admiral), 
the writer gives us a succinct statement of the condition of French Protes- 
tantism in his times. He -justly regards the murder ‘of the great Admiral 
Coligny on the day of Bartholomew, 1572, as giving the death-blow to the 
French Reformation. We hope, however, that his blood, and the blood of 
other French martyrs, has not been spent altogether in vain, as Mr. Besant 
fears. It is not too late yet for another Protestant revival in France, 
when the present wave of scepticism shall have passed away, and the 
} superstitions of Roman Catholicism shall relax their hold upon the people. 
" { . We must quote the author’s description of the man who exacted ‘even the 
admiration of Brantéme and others opposed to him in religion: “There is 
no grander figure in the sixteenth century,” observes Mr. Besant, “than 
that of the great Admiral. One thinks of him as grave, but not stern ; 
severe in speech, simple in life, but no bigot; sadly working at what lies 
before him to be done, yet always hoping for better things ; trusted by all 
| alike, friend and foe; trusting all in turn, save when he could trust no 
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longer ; always believing the best of everybody; never afraid, never cast 

down, never losing his hold on faith, hope, and charity; his mind con- 
) tinually full of high and lofty things.” This exalted view of Coligny’s 
4 character is fully borne out by contemporary evidence. If every work in 
this series should prove to be written with the same evident conscientious- 
ness and ability as Mr. Besant’s, they will be so many valuable and con- 
7 venient additions to the general stock of knowledge upon the important 
topics of which they treat. 

Two novels of unusual power have just appeared. The first of these, 
“Children’s Children,” by Alan Muir (Smith, Elder, & Co.), is, as regards 
the character of its plot, entirely different from all the novels we have 
recently read. Of its originality there can be no question ; and its author, 

who is new to the world of fiction, should be heard from again — next time, 
| it is to be hoped, with a pleasanter basis for his story. His present novel, 
concerned with two generations of Boltons, opens with the death of their 
progenitor, a singular being, and one permeated by a hatred of all religion. 
When on his death-bed he thus addresses that distinguished divine, Dr. 
Spout: “I remember on one occasion you told us in St. Dunstan’s 
7 chapel that an unbeliever could not die in peace. What do you say now? 

Will you have the honesty to correct that statement publicly next Sunday? 
I am as much at peace as any dying man can be, — more so than many of 
your saints.” Bolton leaves behind him two sons and a daughter. The 
former are almost disinherited ; the latter receives not only her father’s 
wealth, but undertakes to carry on the campaign against all shams and 
against religion. She resolves upon making the son of her elder brother, 
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Penruddocke Bolton, a man after the image and likeness of his grandfather, 
and she bends all her energies to developing in him all her hard theories. 
The daughter of her younger brother, whom she has vainly tried to buy 
from the dying father by a heavy bribe, grows up to be one of the noblest 
and most beautiful of women, with a firm Christian belief, a childlike 
trust in God. The virtues and graces of this child Diana Bolton is herself 
compelled to acknowledge, while the youth of her own adoption develops 
into the most selfish and sensual of beings. This direct result of the 
inculcation of her own principles completely breaks down the scoffing 
atheist and egoist, and she commits suicide in an appalling manner. 
Unpleasant as this plot is, the moral of the book is a most important one, 
while the several characters are drawn with singular vividness and indi- 
viduality. 

The second work of fiction, “Madge Dunraven,” by the author of 
“The Queen of Connaught” (Bentley & Son), fully sustains a reputation 
made a few years ago at a bound by a novel of Irish life and character. 
The author, Miss Hatfriet Jay, has a keenly observant eye, and a powerful 
and picturesque pen. Her new work is a love-story of great interest, in 
which there are not lacking exciting and pathetic situations. It opens in 
Ireland, but the scene is quickly shifted to England, where it remains until 
the close. Madge Dunraven is a fine type of the high-spirited Irish girl, 
whose affections are deep and constant. By way of contrast to her is the 
cold and selfish Rosamond Leigh, an aristocratic English beauty of the 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere order. She enthrals Madge’s cousin Conn by 
the splendor of her charms; but love has no place in her being, and she 
leaves him apparently to die under a charge of murder, when one word 
from her would have procured his release. Fortunately, at the last moment, 
Conn is saved by the interposition of the real murderer, who is drawn to 
confess his crime out of regard for the heart-broken Madge. This novel 
is strong both in plot and character. No reader who has once broken the 
ice over it, and become introduced to the dramatis persona, can refrain 
from following the fortunes of the heroine and her friends to their con- 
clusion. The book has a good tone, though there is nothing weak or vapid 
about it; on the contrary, it is written throughout with unusual vigor and 
spirit. 
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